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and co-conspirators. To tictac, Anja Kirchner, the Bristol Radical History Group, Ron Sakolsky, Breviary Stuff, 
Marcus Rediker and to all the readers. And a special thanks to cdb. 

- David. April 25, 2008 (just in time for the Calgary Anarchist Bookfair). 
captainmissionismycopilot@hotmail.com anarchistpirates.blogspot.com 




Anyone who has read all three issues of this zine may have noticed that the subtitle keeps changing. It’s still No 
Quarter, but at first it was an anarchist zine about pirates , and then an anarchist zine about pirates , brigands and 
millenarian revolt. Now it’s a zine about radical history. You might reasonably wonder: “What gives?” 

When I first had the idea to do this zine I wanted it to be about pirates. I had just read Peter Lambom Wilson's 
Pirate Utopias* and The Many Headed Hydra. The Devil’s Anarchy had just come out and I had ordered a copy 
of Villains of All Nations. I was into pirates. I had some vague inklings that it would be about some other things 
too. The Many Headed Hydra did a pretty great job pointing out so many of the struggles that were connected by 
people criss-crossing the Atlantic as sailors, passengers, prisoners, stowaways or slaves. I had also been reading a 
bunch of AK Press’ Nabat series and wanted to draw on the perspective of that series. No Quarter had been the 
name stuck in my head from my first musings about doing this zine. I wanted to be clear what the zine was about: 
Pirates. But not pirates as in the Disney movies, or hipster parties, or talk like a pirate day. Historical pirates. I 
almost put the phrase radical piratology in the name, but I couldn't quite get it right I had a discussion with 
someone who asked if I was saying that pirates were anarchists. I said no, that there were anarchic and libertarian 
elements to some of what they did; the organization of the pirate ship for instance. I said that I thought it would be 
fruitful to look at pirates from an anarchist perspective. So rather than a zine about anarchist pirates, I had an 
anarchist zine about pirates. 

By the time I started working on the second issue I knew that I wanted to expand the focus a little more. Especially 
because I wanted to get more people to collaborate. I still wanted to talk about pirates. I reprinted Christopher Hill’s 
essay “Radical Pirates?”, which speculates on the possible connections between the diaspora of radicals after the 
defeat of the English revolution and the more radical elements of the pirates in the era directly following. So I 
wanted to talk about the English revolution too. I read Norman Cohn's book Pursuit of the Millennium, which 
(among many other things) suggested a connection between the Ranters and the Brethren of the Free Spirit, a 
heretical sect from the middle ages. I had mentioned an interest in the illegalist anarchists in the first issue of No 
Quarter, and I met someone interested in translating a text by Octave Gamier, a member of the Bonnot Gang, into 
English from French. I was very enthusiastic. I also had the opportunity to reprint an article about Thomas Tany, 
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aka TheaurauJohn, one of the most eccentric (and that’s saying a lot) of the radicals in the English revolution, from 
the blog Breviary Stuff. I still wanted to keep the name from the first issue, because I didn't want to confuse 
people, but I made the title reflect the expanding topics. 

Now for issue three I've changed it again. I considered calling it an anarchist zine about pirates, brigands, bank 
robbers, illegalists, revolutionaries, millenarian revolt and the English revolution. But really, that's a bit much. 
There also isn't much about pirates in this issue. I’m still interested, but I just have been reading and writing about 
other things. So I went with: a zine about radical history. It's still an anarchist zine, as is evident from the content I 
think, but I thought that would be redundant. Next issue it may change again. Hopefully you'll enjoy this one 
enough to care about the next one. And to read die previous two if you haven't 

* There is a book list near the end of this zine that has the full details for these and many other books. 
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O scar Wilde once said that any map that doesn't 
include utopia on it isn’t even worth looking 
at. But what if utopia is unmapable, seen only in 
fleeting glimpses, emerging and submerging by 
chance like an island in the fog, invisible most of 
the time but yet always present in our imaginations 
like a portal to another reality? In a surrealist sense, 
we can see utopia as Andre Breton saw beauty. An 
island where all possible enticements use their 
powers of fascination but a devilishly floating 
island, indeed, whose course has not been plotted 
on any map” (Breton, p. 127). 

Recently, I picked up a book by Barbara 
Sjoholm, entitled. The Pirate Queen: In Search of 
Grace O'Malley and Other Legendary Women of the 
Sea. As an anarchist, I have had a lifelong attraction 
to pirate stories. Little did I know at the time that 
O’Malley's North Atlantic pirate journey would 
take me back to Canada by way of the Orkney 
Islands, the archipelago north of the Scottish 
mainland. It was Orkney from which the first 
European settlers on Denman Island, the place 
which I presently call home, originated. In its 


passes, I floated freely amidst tales of sea witches, 
whirlpool queens, wind-sellers, storm witches, seal 
folk (silkies), mermaids, herring lassies, fishwives, 
the Mither o' the Sea, and the solemn stone of Odin 
which, along with the enchantd Dwarfie Stone, was 
immortalized by Sir Walter Scott in his romantic 
novel, The Pirate. 

Of course, I should not have been surprised at 
Orkney's pirate history. After all, the setting of 
Scott's classic is, at times, snugly harbored in 
Orkney and, at others, surrounded by the turbulent 
seas betwixt Orkney and Zetland (the Shetland 
Islands). In the course of Scott's epic, we encounter 
the dashing figure of Cleveland (modeled on John 
Gow, an Orcadian sea trader turned pirate who 
was executed in London in 1725). We meet 
Cleveland's heroine, Minna Troil, the Queen of 
Swords, descended, on her grandfather s side, from 
Norse nobility rather than the more recently 
installed Scottish lairds. No cloistered maiden, we 
witness her remarkable power in phallic terms as 
part of an ancient Norwegian war dance that she 
performs with her Amazon band. As Scott 






described the scene, she "moved amidst the 
swordsmen with an air which seemed to hold all 
the drawn blades as the proper accompaniments of 

her person and the implements of her pleasure. At 
the moment when the weapons flashed fastest, and 
rung sharpest around her, she was most completely 
self-possessed, and in her own element" (Scott, p. 
202). Certainly the Queen of Swords would have 
been right at home in the company of the Pirate 
Queen, who remained a pirate into her seventies. 

Like Grace, I once navigated the treacherous 
waters of the Pentland Firth and washed up on the 
foggy coast of the Orkney Islands. In the Orkney 
dialect, there are many pungently descriptive 
words for fog. A summer's day might be driwy, 
ruggy, murry, hagery, roosty, eesky, frizzowy, 
muggery, rimy or smuggery. As I delved into the 
book, I began to realize that the Orkney fog held 
utopian possibilities within its misty clouds. 
Disoriented within its hazy outlines, one could 
leave reality behind and enter the marvelous realm 
of the surreal. 

Orcadian utopian mythology speaks of an 
enchanted world called, Hilda-land, a place rarely 
seen amidst the heavy fog. Only when the light is 
exactly in sync with the atmospheric refraction of 
the clouds and sea, do they all turn into solid earth 
in the rainbow mist, and then the luxuriant green 

pastures, bubbling brooks and lush river valleys of 
Hilda-land hove into view. As Sjoholm describes it: 

Hilda-land was the summer home of 
the Finfolk, who otherwise lived at 
the bottom of the sea in 
Finfolkaheem. Anyone lucky 
enough to visit Finfolkaheem would 
find palaces of crystal and coral 
illuminated by phosphorescence. 

The dancing halls had curtains made 
of the aurora borealis. The sand was 
gold, and the gardens of the great 
houses were full of waving seaweed, 
richly colored... How did you get to 
Hilda-land or Finfolkaheem? You 
had to be lost or in love to find those 
lands of harmony and abundance, so 
much wealthier than the barren, 
stony islands that lay above 
(Sjoholm, p. 116). 

In spite of, or maybe because of, the poverty 
and harshness of the life of the fisherfolk in the 
Orkney Islands; a utopian land of beauty, leisure 


and plenty was imagined as a sort of parallel 
universe, not too different than such other radical 
world-tumed-upside-down visions as the French 
Fableau de Coquaigne or the Big Rock Candy 
Mountain of the American hobo. What if the early 
Orcadians who settled Denman Island had brought 
this mythic Hilda-land, with its delightful 
subversion of reality, with them instead of letting it 
fade into the mists? Alas, the typical Orcadian who 
did come to Canada seems to have been cut from a 
more practical cloth. 

By the late 18 th century, Stromness had become 
a place for recruiting men to work in Canada to 
implement the imperial designs of the Hudson's 
Bay Company (which itself has now become part of 
the American corporate empire). As Sjoholm 
recounts the history of Orkney's contract workers 
on Canadian shores, "Orcadians were much in 
demand in the Nor'West for their patience and 
perseverance, quiet disposition and industrious 

habits and power of endurance’" (Sjoholm, p. 95). 
These, of course, are the characteristics not of the 
utopian dreamer, but of what most likely was 
prized by the Hudson's Bay Company as the 
perfect wage slave. By 1799, four out of five 
workers on the HBC payroll were men from 
Orkney (Sjoholm, p. 95). In reference to the 
Orcadian tendency toward obedience to authority, 
Minna Troil had lamented in The Pirate , "The tame 
spirit of the Orcadians had missed every chance to 
emancipate these islands from the Scottish yoke" 
(Scott, p. 239). These were men with a reputation 
for being the ideal colonial subjects. 

As w T ith any immigrants, one wonders how 
they differed from those who chose to stay at 
home. As J. Gunn reports in relation to Stromness, 
"Hudson's Bay Company called there regularly to 
pick up young Orkneymen, who sought in these 
ventures an outlet from the straitened conditions at 
home... As usually happens it was the more 
ambitious and adventurous young men who went. 
And in the nineteenth century, when fresh colonies 
were being settled in Western Canada, large 
numbers of the youth of Orkney went forth, 
unconscious empire-builders of the best type" 
(Gunn, pp. 261-62). In what came to be known as 
British Columbia, those Orcadians who 
encountered indigenous peoples on Vancouver 
Island and the Gulf Islands, seemed to have been 
out of touch with their own mythology of Flilda- 
iand. Or perhaps they had decided to leave it 
behind, seeing it as silly "Old World" superstition. 
Yet it is precisely this vision of utopia which might 
have connected islanders from different parts of the 






world to one another. Instead of the utopia of 
Hilda-land based on communal sharing amidst 
plenty, the anti-utopia of invasion, land 
expropriation and conquest prevailed and 
continues to prevail, in the ongoing imperial 
project in which these pioneer-settlers and their 
descendents have played their part. 

As objective chance would have it, I had just 
finished reading about Hilda-land in The Pirate 
Queen when I came upon poet Pauline Johnson's 
analogous story of "The Lost Island" in a well- 

thumbed copy of Johnson s Legends of Vancouver .A 
few words about Johnson are in order here. Being 
of Native and European descent, her father was 
George Johnson (Onwahonsyshon), Head Chief of 
the Six Nations Indians, and her mother was Emily 
S. Howells, who was of English descent. Johnson 
built her career as a literary celebrity by doing 
poetry recitals across Canada. She performed her 
poetry for mostly non-indigenous audiences, 
sometimes billed as "The Mohawk Princess," under 
the name Tekahionwake, often wearing full Indian 
costume. Author Susan Crean, the biographer of 
iconic British Columbia artist, Emily Carr, whose 
painting style owes no small debt to indigenous art, 
has clarified Johnson's status as an intermediary 
between two cultures. As Crean sees it. She spoke 
for her fathers people, explaining and representing 
them to her mother’s, and she took on the 
interpretive role consciously... In retrospect, it is 
obvious that she fulfilled the longing of 
mainstream White Canadians for a romantic, guilt- 
free and safely distant image of Native peoples to 
embrace... She became the embodiment of the 
imaginary Indian" (Crean, p. 137). Yet she was 
more than just another Wild West Show freak, and 
is reputed to have possessed a reserved dignity, at 
least by the standards of the day. I further suspect 
that she was one of the models for Avanel Boone, 
the cross-blooded heroine of early twentieth 
century American poet Vachel Lindsay's utopian 
novel. The Golden Book of Springfield. 

She lived the last three years of her life in 
Vancouver on Howe Street within walking distance 
of Stanley Park where her ashes were buried in 
1913. While in Vancouver, she had learned many 
legends from her honoured friend Squamish Chief, 
Joe Capilano. They conversed in the Chinook 
tongue, and she first published his accounts of the 
mythic origins of the city and its environs in serial 
form in the Vancouver Daily Province. Immediately 
upon reading it, Johnson's story of The Lost 
Island" reminded me of that other lost 
island—Hilda-land. The story begins: 


We Indians have lost many things. 

We have lost our lands, our forests, 
our game, our fish; we have lost our 
ancient religion, our ancient dress; 
some of the younger people have 
even lost their father's language and 
the legends and traditions of their 
ancestors. We cannot call those old 
things back to us; they will never 
come again. We may travel many 
days up the mountain-trails, and 
look in the silent places for them. 

They are not there. We may paddle 
many moons in the sea, but our 
canoes will never enter the channel 
that leads to the yesterdays of the 
Indian people. These things are lost, 
just like 'The Island of the North 
Arm' (Johnson, p. 71). 

Capilano then goes on to explain through the 
mediation of Johnson, how the Indian people 
continue to search for this lost island originally 
sighted by an elderly shaman in pursuit of a dream 
that foresaw the coming of the Europeans and the 
founding of the city of Vancouver. 

In the story, the old man who saw the vision 
asked the great Sagalie Tyee (Creator) to keep his 
courage, bravery and fearlessness alive after his 
death so that his people would be strong enough to 
endure the white man’s rule: 

Keep my strength living for them; 
hide it so that the Pale-face may 
never find or see it... Chanting his 
medicine-songs, he entered his 
canoe and paddled through the 
colors of the setting sun far up the 
North Arm. When night fell he came 
to an island with misty shores of 
great grey rock; on its summit tall 
pines and firs encircled like a king's 
crown. As he neared it he felt all his 

strength, his courage, his 
fearlessness leaving him; he could 
see these things drift from him on to 
the island, they were as the clouds 
that rest in the mountains, grey- 
white and half-transparent. He 
paddled back to the Indian village; 
he told them to go and search for 
The Island,' where they would find 
all his courage, his fearlessness and 
his strength, living, living forever. 






He slept then, but—in the morning 
he did not awake. Since then our 
young men and our old have 
searched for The Island.' It is there 
somewhere, up some lost channel, 
but we cannot find it" (Johnson, p. 

78). 

Is it the nature of utopian desire to end in 
stillborn dreams, always lost just beyond our 
reach? Are we doomed to suffer the tortuous fate of 
Tantalus? Or is the search for utopia itself 

connected to its realization because in the ensuing 
process of dreaming of the impossible we might 
discover our atrophied powers of resistance to the 
miserabilism of the present reality which are 
always there waiting for us on the elusive "Lost 
Island." Or, we might realize that being lost is 
sometimes the only way to find what we are 
looking for, as is the situation with Hilda-land 
which can only be reached unexpectedly in a state 
of directionless confusion or delirious reverie. 

As Andre Breton elucidates, "The feeling that 
one is lost however alarming it may be, is not—far 
from it—one of those feelings that leave one in the 
depths of despair, precisely because it instinctively 
begets the question of how to find a way out " (Breton, 
p. 213). Both the Lost Island and Hilda-land share 
an affinity with one another in that what is sought 
is not a physical location within a state context, but 
a cultural reference point. One that counters 
passivity with resistance and juxtaposes the 


bountiful economy of the gift to the parsimonious 
economy of wage slavery. These islands might be 
lost, but they continue to bum as brightly in our 
imaginations as the Black Star emblem which 
symbolizes the dream in the surrealist deck of 
cards. They have not permanently disappeared, 
and their continued existence, though the way to 
them might be uncertain, is a cause for renewed 
strength and inspiration rather than despair. 
Finding them is the utopian quest. Undertaking the 
journey through the shrouded mists of history is 
the courageous path of the utopian warrior. 

Ron Sakolsky 
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The Bristol Radical History Group is a very inspiring project in Bristol, England They are doing radical history 
outside of university settings, and doing it quite well I might add They do an annual event, Bristol Radical History 
Week, which brings together professors, local historians, and radicals of all stripes together in a really exciting 
way They also manage to organise other events, including the upcoming Down With The Fences! The Struggle 
for the Global Commons which is happening May lM 1 th , 2008. I did this interview via email with Roger, a 
member of the group, in early 2008. Check out their website www.brh.org.uk 


Maybe to start, how long has the Bristol Radical History Group been around and what are its origins? 

Bristol Radical History Group (BRHG) was founded in early 2006 but describing us as a formal group doesn’t 
really explain the nature of our organisation very well. We are essentially a product of a sports club called the 
Easton Cowboys, from the district of Easton in east Bristol. The pre-history of the Easton Cowboys, which is 
another story (see http://www.eastoncowboys.org.uk/history.html for more information), gives a clue to the nature 
of the network of people, which helps create and run our history events. The Cowboys is a fairly large organisation 
consisting of 10 different football, cricket, basketball and netball teams, which came out of the 80’s anarchist, 
squatting and punk scene. Without wanting to be explicitly political, the group who founded the sports club in 
1992 brought with them ideas from this scene of democracy, inclusivity, DIY and internationalism. In addition, 
rather than just functioning as a place to play football, a community was formed in and around the sports club. 
This community provides immense potential resources, skills, ideas and energy, which have been expended in 
many arenas, sport (of course), local politics, art, music, international solidarity and now local history. 


BRHG functions outside the formal organisation of the sports club for democratic reasons but draws many of its 
resources from die community created by this sports club. It’s a bit like a Venn diagram (see below) from set 
theory in mathematics. 



BRHG (and many other organisations) intersect with the Easton Cowboys Sports Club, a link that provides a 
connection to the wider community in Easton. As a consequence, although BRHG has its own organisational 
meetings it exists in a wider network that includes footballers, cricketers. Can Can dancers, punk bands, local 
historians, techies, writers, artists, ranters, ravers, squatters etc. This network is the lifeblood of BRHG because it 
provides both the means to put on big events but also the potential for exciting and surreal links to be made; for 
example the re-enactment in 2006 of the 350 th anniversary of the blasphemous ride into Bristol of the radical 
preacher and New Model Army soldier James Nayler, which involved the collaboration of Can-Can Dancers, 
members of a basketball team, English Civil War re-creationists, local historians and a convention of midgets 
amongst others! See the video at http ://mvw.brh .org. uk/vi deo/navler vid. html 











Is there something unique about Bristol that makes it fertile ground for a group like yours or do you think 
anywhere is waiting for people to uncover its hidden radical history? 

Bristol is a port city and consequently has a trading history that connected it with the Atlantic British colonies. 
This history has certainly been a major part of civic pride and identity in the past and still operates today. For 
example, the Society of Merchant Venturers, a 500 year old organisation of rich merchants and capitalists still 
exercises considerable influence over the city and its civic events (we have had the multi-million pound ‘Festival 
of the Sea , the celebrations of the explorer John Cabot and other large public/private events over the last few 

years). They are actively promoting a ‘free enterprise’ view of the mercantile history of Bristol centred on the idea 
of the great entrepreneur and benevolent city ‘father’. 

Of course this immediately presents a point of conflict, as Bristol’s important connection to the history of 
transatlantic slavery has not really been confronted on a public or civic level. To give you an idea of the situation, 
we have statues, massive buildings and streets commemorating the slave traders/profiteers whilst not a single 
statue or monument explicitly recognising the almost unbelievable suffering and mass murder of the West 
Africans. This is (unfortunately) a fertile environment for confronting the chickenshit apologists for the slave trade 
who want to hide the past or cloak it in dubious histories based on ‘well we did abolish it, so we are good really’ 
To me it is amazing that, as far as the general public goes, there is still a ‘hidden history’ of slavery (the economic 
rather than racial basis for the beginning of the slave trade, slave revolts, the mass abolition movement including 
the involvement of Bristol slave ship sailors, the economic reasons for the abolition etc.) So we have nlentv of 
work to do here! J 


To expand this argument, I would suggest that similar historical points of conflict appear everywhere in the world. 
After all, we are all living within the capitalist economic system and it has not always been this way. This presents 
an opportunity for us to consider both the history that has been revised by concepts of ‘economic progress’ and 
inevitability, as well as the history that has been ignored or confused, normally the resistance of the dispossessed. 
So wherever you are in the world, there is work to be done in contesting the received (often ruling class) view of 
the history of a place and also uncovering the history of those who struggled for something different. 





























What sort of people are involved with your group? 


-T,_r a market trader a council worker, a painter and decorator, 
Our core group consists of, by occupation, an eng ’publican, a barrister, a couple of teachers, a housing 
a shop worker, a music journalist, jj, Russ Meyer. We are also a mixture of political 

adviser for drug addicts and a film a^sts and drinkers. As I mentioned before though, we do 


What do you mean by radical history? 

This is an interesting question. Radical history to me means several things. 

Firstly, on a purely political level, it is an examination of the 
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insurrection had failed (as maoy o * erS ' intd . chaos looting than anything else. So ‘radical means 
historians as apolitical confused idiots, more mtel f t ^ hi ri ^ ho h pi d s0 called ‘common sense’ views of 
looking deeper than the surface interpretations of some historians wtio nom^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1980 , g 
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was used to discredit us, in the sense of sugges g Nationalists would like to denigrate. They both 

an idea that both the apologists for the s ave 3 th j ve trade for different reasons (one to obscure the 
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profit motive with its contemporary fr ^ academia, into the public domain to combat the bullshit 

label can obstruct this. 
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work, mass social crime etc.) the t J what we haL got (typically primary sources from the 
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away from either because they don’t like the conclusions or want to retreat to an empirically pure position. Hiding 
behind the written evidence means condemning most of the history of the dispossessed to remain hidden 
necessarily , as that form of evidence is usually only in the domain of the rulers and their lackeys. 

Oh, yes we also think we are rad (yeh)! 

I’ll quote a statement on your website: 

"Our Philosophy...Our events are free or of minimal cost and open for anybody to attend. The lectures and 
talks are given by members of the public, local history groups and visiting expert speakers. Bristol Radical 
History Group events are organised by local people from Bristol and are NOT funded by Universities, 
Political Parties, Business or Local Government To break even we rely on donations from the audience at 
meetings and the sale of books." 

Could you comment on the choice to not take funding from those sources and the importance of the 
Independence of the BRHG? 

The idea of financial independence comes directly from the Easton Cowboys Sports Club and its links to the 
anarchist/punk/squatting scene in the early 80’s. Money was not seen as a barrier to doing things in those days. 
You just got off your arse and got it somehow, either by fund raising in our communities, social crime (smuggling, 
nicking off the corporations, banks or the wealthy etc.) or working, whichever was quickest and easiest. Unlike the 
municipal lefties who always seemed to be ‘applying for funding’ or ‘applying to get funding for the wages of 
someone to apply for funding’ we just got on with our projects in the 80’s and 90’s. Since the dry up of a lot of 
local government money, the left’s projects have been hit hard, whereas it has had little effect upon our scene. I 
also think that there was a significantly different culture with regard to careerism in the anarchist scene compared 
to the left. No one was trying to get a wage out of doing stuff. Of course the lefties often arrogantly regarded us as 
amateurs at the time (and still do in some cases!). The other advantage of being a so-called ‘amateur’ is that we 
have no idea of what is expected and we are given no criteria to fulfil. We are therefore kinda making it up as we 
go along. To date this has worked and as the Easton Cowboys footballers claim, the amateur game is still the heart 
of the football culture in Britain! 

Financial independence is important because you do not have to formally or informally appease your funders 
whoever they are. It gives you freedom of manoeuvre both in what you can say and do. It means the maddest 
projects can be realised along side the less mad. They do not get separated because of perceived or real outside 
intervention by the funders. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of exploring radical history outside the context of Universities? 

This is an extremely important question. As I have already pointed out there is often a big difference between the 
received view of history in academic circles and that in the wider public sphere. So hiding in Universities with 
coherent and academically developed radical or even non-radical views is fairly useless if you believe they are 
important in a social sense. A primary aim should be to get the history ‘out there’ in as many modes as possible, 
where the ideas can be debated and developed by the general public. This process not only yields new avenues of 
research but also empowers the public and is an active way of counteracting hegemonic (national, economic, 
political etc.) views of history in the public domain, which often do not correspond with the better informed 
historical views in academia. 

The disadvantage of working outside the university environment is mainly material, in that we have to work to 
support ourselves, look after kids, have lives and do research, write and put on events. This is obviously very 
difficult for some of us. Allied to this problem is the fact that Universities are collections of intellectuals and 
consequently should be environments where sophisticated debate can take place more easily. Though, I know that 

many in our scene would disagree with this, especially some of the ‘organic intellectuals who are highly critical of 
the ‘ivory towers’. 





there I will rest my case (but I could go on!). 

Manv of the links to US academics come from working down in Chiapas in Mexico with our Z a Pa tis ^olidanty 
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and Silvia Federici for example. 
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historians love to talk, so get them in front of the public I say. 

As for the financial assistance, we pul our wages in and sold beer and books to get it back. All 50 odd events have 
broken even so it seems to work! 

Can yo„ talk about what events you have done previously and what you have planned for the future? 

So far we have put on three major history ‘weeks’ in 2006 and 2007 consist.ng ^‘v^S 

sg ttrarr 

looked at ‘Witches, Pirates and Smugglers’. 

We are already planning some events for April 2008 which are loosely basedaround the concepts 
and Racism in Bristol’ and ‘Crime and Prisons’. 

Could you talk about which historians inspire your work? Maybe list some books. 









example there is a commonly held view of racism that suggests that there has been a long (and unfinished) struggle 
against it in the 19 th and 20 th C that led to more tolerant contemporary societies. The ‘Hydra’ implies that in fact 
there were significant periods of multi-racial solidarity amongst the proletarians of the 18 th C at the height of the 
slave trade, that the British authorities worked hard to both put down the Hydra head’s of revolt all over the 
Adantic colonies and developed mechanisms for dividing the proletarians. One of these was racist ideology. So 

rather than the inherent racist views of ‘whites’ being slowly eroded by liberal ideas, the British enlightenment 
ruling class actually fostered racist and other divisive means to deal with the revolts of a class of forced labourers 
which threatened their political, military and economic power both in the colonies and at home. This is a powerful 
(and hopeful) idea as far as we are concerned in the BRHG because it puts the agency of working people in 
making history centre stage (despite the consequent reaction of the British ruling class). In addition, Bristol as a 
port city was one of the places of importance in this period (and is mentioned significandy in the book). Finally, 
Linebaugh and Rediker were great in that they took us ‘amateurs’ seriously enough to both attend our events and 
consistendy encourage us in our activities. 

I could go on to talk about other inspirational writers such as EP.Thompson, Christopher Hill, George Rude, 
Silvia Federici and Adam Hochschild but I will just direct you to our ‘great books’ list at 

http://vvww.hrh.org.uk / books.html#readingList where you will find some gems I can assure you. 


Any other comments? 

I’m knackered (bushed?) so I will leave it there. Sorry I didn’t mention Pirates, which are dear to our hearts in 
Bristol, of course, but as recompense, Rediker’s and Frykman’s excellent lectures on this subject at Bristol Radical 
History Week 2007 are available on video at http://vv n vvw.brh.org.uk/archive videos.html 

We are really impressed by the content of ‘No Quarter’ especially the links you are making between the non¬ 
conformist and radical trends of the English Revolution and the concepts of piracy. Your zine is a good model for 
getting the history out there to a new readership, so keep up the good work. 

A short life but a merry one! 

BRHG (Jan 2008) 



Rioters Marching Down Second Avenue 
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The trial statement of Emile Henry translated and introduced by tictac 

Henry is something of a poster boy for the French movement of propaganda by the deed. His two bombings have a 
mystical status in French anarchist history and are often utilized an example of anarchism in the late 19th century. 
Henry was bom into a rich family and eventually turned to anarchism. Very soon after, he was taking his final steps 
up to the guillotine, convicted of both his attentats. 

His first attentat was the dynamiting of a mining company which was struggling against its striking workers. The 
bomb, discovered before it exploded, was brought into the police station where it soon exploded, killing a handful 
of pigs. 

His second was the throwing of a bomb into a crowded bourgeois cafd, where he missed his throw, and only 
slightly injured some bourgeois in attendance. As he was making his escape, he was apprehended by three people, 
all of whom received gunshot wounds. He was eventually captured when a cop whom he’d shot three times fell 
onto him. 

Henry was only 22 when he was executed and remains a shining example of someone who didn’t loaf around 
waiting for theory to be turned into action: he was a revolutionary. 


It is not a defense that I want to present to you. I am not in any way seeking to escape the reprisals of the society 
that I attacked. Please note, I only acknowledge one tribunal, myself; the verdict of any other is irrelevant. 

The explanation of my acts 

I simply want to explain die motivations of my acts, and tell you how I came to commit them. 

I have been an anarchist for a short time. It is only since the middle of 1891 that I have thrown myself into the 
revolutionary movement. Before, had lived amongst those immersed in the present order. I had been taught to 
respect and even love the principles of Country, Authority and Property. 

But the educators of this generation all too frequently forget one thing: that it’s life, with its struggles and losses, 
injustices and iniquities, skillfully but indiscreetly clears the eyes of the ignorant, opening them to reality. That’s 
what happened to me, no different than anyone else. I’d been told that this life was easy and wide open to the 
intelligent and energetic, but experience showed me that only the cynical and cut-throat could make themselves a 
comfortable place at the banquet 

I’d been told that the social institutions were based on justice and equality, but around me I recognized only lies 
and slandering. 

Every day took away an illusion. 

Everywhere I went I witnessed the same suffering by some, the same pleasures for others. 

It didn’t take long for me to understand that the big words that I was taught to revere: honor, dedication, 
responsibility, were but a mask hiding the most shameful depravity. 

The factory owner who accumulated a colossal fortune through the labor of his workers, who themselves lived in 
misery, was an honest man. 

The parliamentarian, the minister whose hands were always open for bribery, were dedicated to the public. 

The officer who tried out the new model [of rifle] on seven-year-old children had done his work well and was 
congratulated by high ranking officials before Parliament. 

Everything I saw revolted me, and my spirit joined the critique of the social organization. This critique has been 
made too often to need repeating. 

Suffice it to say that I became the enemy of a society that I judged as criminal. 

Attracted by socialism 

At one moment attracted by socialism, I didn’t take long to distance myself from this party. I had too much love for 
liberty, too much respect for individual initiative, too much revulsion for party building, to join the ranks of the 
army of the new welfare state. 

In fact, I saw that deep down, socialism doesn’t change anything to the current order; it maintains the principle of 
authority, and this principle, despite what so-called free-thinkers [atheists] may say , is nothing but the residue of 
the belief in a higher power. 






th?& h SCienC ^ UaIly T eV ® aIed *° me natural forces ‘ 1 became a materialist and an atheist I understood that 
the hypothesis of God was displaced by modern science; science doesn’t need God. Religious and authoritarian 
morality was based on falsehood, and needed to cease to be. But what then was this new morality, in harmony with 
the laws of nature, that would regenerate the old world giving birth to a new joyful humanity? 

At this point I met some anarchists, who I still consider to be the best people I’ve ever known. 

The character of these people appealed to me. I appreciated in them a great sincerity, an absolute frankness, a deep 
distaste for all prejudice, and I wanted to know the idea that made such different people than those whom I’d seen 
up till then. 


A place was prepared in my spirit by observation and personal reflection. It clarified what I had understood but 
vaguely. 


I became an anarchist. I need not develop here the theories of anarchy. I only wish to highlite its the revolutionary 
aspect, the destructive and negative aspect for which I stand before you. 

At this moment of intense struggle between the bourgeoisie and its enemies, I am almost tempted to quote 
Souvanne of Germinal: “All projections on the future are criminal, because they prevent pure and simple 
destruction and obstruct the march of revolution.” (...) 


Hitting hard and with precision 

I brought into the struggle a deep hatred, every day enlivened by the revolting spectacle of this society where 
everything is low, eveiything is suspicious, everything is ugly, where everything is a barrier to the pouring out of 
human passions, to the generous tendencies of the heart, to the free flight of thought. 

I wanted to hit as hard and with as much precision as I could. Let’s turn to the first attentat that I committed the 
explosion at the Rue des Bons-Enfants. 

I had followed the events of Carmaux with great interest 

At first, the news of the strike had filled me with joy: the miners seemed bent on renouncing to the non-violent and 
useless strikes; where the confident worker waits patiently for his victory of a few francs while the company has 
millions. 

They seemed resolved to a course of violence, which they resolutely affirmed on August 15th 1892 The offices 
and buildings of the mine were invaded by a crowd of those tired of suffering without revenge; justice would be 
done to the engineer so hated by his workers, but the timid imposed themselves. 

The Timid 

Who were these men? 

The same ones who make every revolutionary movement fail. The ones afraid that once the people let loose, they 
won t follow their voices any more. The ones who push thousands to endure hardship for months, just to gain 
popularity for themselves so they can get into parliament. I mean the socialist leaders - these men took leadership 
of the strike. From across the countiy came a slew of big talkers. They put themselves in charge of the struggle. 
They organized subscriptions, held conferences, sought donations from near and far. The miners dropped all 
initiative into their hands. After that, we know what happened. 

The strike continued without a foreseeable end. The miners became intimately acquainted with hunger. They ate 
through the union's reserves and the donations and after two months returned to the hole, beaten and humiliate 
more miserable than before the strike. It would’ve been so simple, from the start, to attack the company in its only 
sensitive spot, the wallet; to bum the stock of coal, to break the extracting machines, to destroy the funneling pipes. 
The company would ve quickly capitulated. But the pontiffs of socialism won't resort to those practices, which are 
anmchist practices This game brings the risk of prison, or perhaps even one of the bullets which did such wonders 
at Founmes [Small northern French town where, on May 1st 1891, soldiers shot at a crowd of protesting workers, 

killing nine and injuring thirty-five]. One doesn’t win seats with such behavior. So, though troubled for an instant, 
order reigns once again in Carmaux. 

The Company, stronger than ever, continued its exploitation and the shareholders congratulated themselves about 
the happy end to the strike. Never fear! The dividends will still be good. 

The voice of dynamite 

It is then that I decided to bring forth, in this concert of contentement, a voice that the bourgeois had heard before 
but thought dead with Ravachol [Francois Claudius Koeningstein (1859-1892) alias Ravachol was a French 
anarchist who committed three bomb attacks against targets associated with the judiciary. He was later guillotined 






for his troubles]. That of dynamite. . . , , 4 . , . 

I wanted to show the bourgeoisie that from now on there would be no more complete joys; tot its insole 
triumphs would be troubled; that its golden calf would tremble violently on its pedestal, until the definitive shock 

that would topple it in filth and blood. , . „ , . . 

At the same time, I wanted to show the miners that there is only one category of men who sincerely feel their 

sufferings and who are ready to avenge them-anarchists. . 

These men don’t sit in parliament, like minister Guesde [Jules Guesde, French socialist minister] and his gang, but 

Thus, 1 1 prepared a bomb. For a moment the accusations thrown at Ravachol came to mind: What of the innocent 

ButTquickly resolved the question. Only the bourgeoisie occupied the house where the Company of Camaux had 
its offices There would then be no innocent victims. .. . _ 

The bourgeoisie, in its entirety, lives on the exploitation of the poor; it must then, in its entirety, pay for its crimes. 
K*”3.Salute certainty of the legitimacy of my set that 1 placed my bomb before the door of the offices 

of the Company. 


During the debates [court debates that happened prior to this statement] I explained how I hoped that, in the even 
my device was discovered before its explosion, it’d explode inside the police station, still striking my enemies. 1 hese 
are the motives that made me commit the first attentat that you accuse me of. 














































Your anarchist witch-hunt 

Now to the second, at the Caf& Terminus. I came to Paris during the Vaillant affair [1893 — France: Auguste 
Vaillant throws small bomb into Chamber of Deputies. A symbolic gesture, meant to wound rather than kill, 
Vaillant is condemned to death, & guillotined February 5, 1894. The deputies use the event to suppress the 
anarchist press]. I witnessed the draconian measures taken by the government against anarchists. From all sides you 
spied, raided, arrested. In random police raids, a group of individuals were stolen from their families and thrown in 
jail. What became of the women and children of these comrades during their incarceration? No one took care of 
them. 

The anarchist was no longer a man but rather a wild beast that you hunted from all sides and of whom the entire 
bourgeois press, vile slave to force, demanded the extermination in every way. 

At the same time, libertarian journals and pamphlets were seized; the right to assembly was prohibited. 

And when you wanted to completely get rid of someone, a sneak would place a bundle containing tannin in his 
room. The next day a raid takes place, with a warrant dated the day before. They find a box filled with suspicious 
powder, the comrade goes to court and receives three years in jail. 

Why don’t you ask the weasel who sneaked into our comrade Mdrigeaud’s home if this isn’t true? 

But these proceedings were fine. They hit an enemy of which you were scared and those who had trembled wanted 
to show themselves to be brave. 

To crown this crusade against the heretics, did we not hear Mr. Raynal, minister of the Interior, declare to the 
tribune of Parliament that the measures taken by the government had had good results; that they’d stricken fear into 
the anarchist camp. It still wasn’t enough. You’d sentenced a man to death, he who’d never killed anyone, and you 
needed to look brave till the end: you guillotined him one fine morning. 

But, messieurs les bourgeois, you’d been a bit too confident in your abilities. 

You’d arrested hundreds of individuals, violated many homes; but outside of your prisons there were still men that 
you ignored, who, in the shadows, witnessed your anarchist witch hunt and who were merely waiting for the right 
moment when their turn would come to hunt the hunters. 

The words of Mr. Raynal were a challenge given to anarchists. The glove was taken off. The bomb at the Cafe 
Terminus was an answer to all your violations of liberty; your arrests, your raids, your restriction of the press, your 
mass expulsions of immigrants, your guillotines. But why, you’ll say, go attack peaceful consumers, who listened 
to music, and who were maybe neither judges, officials, nor bureaucrats? 

Why I struek at the whole 

Why? It’s very simple - the bourgeoisie didn’t differentiate between anarchists - one lone man, Vaillant, had 
thrown a bomb, nine out of ten comrades didn’t even know him. That didn’t matter. You persecuted en masse. 
Everyone with something of an anarchist relation was hunted down. 

Well! Since you render a party responsible for the acts of a single man, and you struck at a whole, we’ll strike at a 
whole. 

Must we only attack the parliamentarians who make laws against us, the judges who apply these laws, the cops who 
arrest us? I don’t think so. 

All these men are only instruments not acting for themselves, their functions have been instituted by the 
bourgeoisie for its defense; they aren’t any guiltier than the others. 

The nice bourgeois who, without assuming any office, enjoy the fruits of its power, who live idly on the benefits 
produced by the labor of workers, they too must get their due of reprisals. 

And not only them but also those who are satisfied with the present order, who applaud the acts of government and 
make themselves its accomplices, these poorly paid employees who hate the people even more than the fat 
bourgeois, this stupid and pretentious mass who always side with the stronger - the ordinary clientele of the 
Terminus and other big cafes. 

That’s why I hit the lot, without choosing my victims. 

May the bourgeoisie understand 

The bourgeoisie needs to clearly understand that those who’ve suffered are finally tired of their sufferings; they 
show their teeth and strike with more brutality than you've shown them. 

They have no respect for life, because the bourgeois themselves don’t. 

The assassins who created the Bloody Week [the week of the suppression of the Paris Commune of May 1871, 
where between 10,000 and 50,000 insurgents were murdered] and Fourmies should not call others assassins. 

Those you call assassin spare neither bourgeois women nor children, because the women and children of those they 





there is no bread at home? Or the women who grow pale and exhaust themselves my P 


cents a day, happy that this misery has not forced them into prostitution? What of the old who you’ve used as 
machines for your production all their lives, only to abandon them to hospitals when their strength is extenuated? 
Have at least the courage of your crimes, messieurs les bourgeois, and admit that our reprisals are greatly 

Tobe sure, I don’t entertain any illusions. I know that my acts are not yet well understood by the insufficiently 
prepared masses. Many of the workers for whom I struggled, led astray by your newspapers, believe me to be their 
enemy. But that doesn’t faze me. I don’t worry about the judgment of others. Neither am I unaware that there exist 
so-called anarchists who run to condemn all solidarity with propagandists of the deed. They try to establish a subtle 
distinction between theorists and terrorists. Too cowardly to risk their lives, they disavow those who act. But the 
influence they claim to have on the revolutionary movement is nil Today the time is ripe for action, without 

weakness and without retreat. . ,, 

Alexandre Herzen, the Russian revolutionary, said it: “Of these two things you must choose one: either to estaoiisn 

justice and march ahead, or to pardon and stumble, falling halfway. „ 

We want neither to pardon nor to stumble and fall, and we’ll always march ahead until the revolution, the goal ot 
our efforts, comes to crown our work by creating a free world. 

In this uncompromising war that we’ve declared against the bourgeoisie, we don’t demand any pity. 

We give death; we’ll know to accept it 

So it’s with indifference that I await your verdict 

I know that my head isn’t the last that you’ll cut; others will fall. For the hungry are starting to know the way to 
your big cafes and your big restaurants Terminus and Foyot 
You’ll add other names to the bloody list of our dead. 

You’ve hanged in Chicago, decapitated in Germany, garroted in Jerez, shot in Barcelona, guillotined m Montbnson 
and Paris, but what you’ll never be able to destroy is anarchy. 

Its roots are too deep; it is bom in a rotten society that’s falling apart It is a violent reaction against the established 
order. It represents the egalitarian and libertarian aspirations that come to destroy present authority; it is 
everywhere, which makes it untouchable. It’ll end up killing you. (...) 
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Stevie Davies - Unbridled Spirits: Women in the English Revolution 1640-1660 (The Women’s Press 1998). 

The brank was composed of bands of iron, often painted in gay colours, to match the carnival 
air of the occasion. A protrusion of metal was attached to the inner part of the iron hoop, to receive 
which the woman had to open her mouth when the bridle was fitted and locked into place. This was 
the 'bitt', measuring from one to three-and-a-half inches long, which would reach the back of her 
throat If she panicked, she would wretch or vomit throughout the experience of being 'ridden' 
around town. The bit came in several styles, either lying flat or turned down at the end holding 
down her tongue, which would be spiked by, for instance, a design such as the bridle held at 
Stockport, whose gag terminated in a round extremity, fitted with nine iron pins with sharp points 
three on the upper surface, three on the lower, three pointing backwards. This torture implement 
was only equaled by the witch's bridle at Forfar, in which condemned witches were led to the stake, 
the bitt being a spur, with three sharp-pointed spikes, to pierce the tongue and roof of the mouth. 

Even the least barbarous scold's branks were liable to shatter the teeth as the 'rider* tugged the 
wearer along. She stood in danger of breaking her jaw, since with every jerk of the lead, the cage 
on her head twisted. She might be whipped at the same time. 

The procession generally headed for the market square, where the victim was tethered and left 
for a stipulated period, exposed to ritual humiliation such as spitting, stone throwing or urination. 

Pain, din and shock would traumatize her. Women did not set this experience on record: they were 
likely to come from the illiterate poor and, in any case. The brank was an efficient instrument of 
social control. Scolding was next to cursing, and cursing next to witchcraft(41). 

To be clear, as it was not clear to me at first, scolding is exactly what is meant by it today. A scold was a 
woman who told off her husband, brother or any other man, who stepped out of line or who made a nuisance of 
herself. Unbridled Spirits conveys exactly what radical women during the revolutionary period were risking in 
speaking out. The title refers to the scold's bridle, just one of many punishments that men in positions of authority 
had at their disposal to punish women who didn't know their place. “Outspoken women risked punishment for 
breaking silence. Witch and scold had risen together as 'alienated outsiders, casualties of a changing social order 1 . 
Society exercised on them the machinery of control, in the form of cucking, witchcraft and whore accusations, 
whipping, bridewell and brank. How did women of the Revolution cope with these threats?”(40-41). Davies gives 
many examples to answer this fundamental question. They accomplished this through solidarity with other women 
and with men too, often in the radical religious sects (like the Baptists, Fifth Monarchists and Quakers) or political 
organizations (like the Levelers). They used wit and rhetorical skill (like Katherine Chidley) or through appeals to 
prophesy. Anna Trapnel, the singing prophetess of the Fifth Monarchists would go into a trance and then denounce 
the authorities at length. After her trance she could recall nothing (or so she claimed) that had been said through 
her. It was not her voice, but God's. One common denominator for most of the radical women in this book is a 
stubborn determination and a belief in the rightness of what they had to say. Many paid a heavy price for their 
defiance. Some wore the scold's bridle, some were imprisoned or impoverished, many endured beatings and verbal 
abuse. This broke some, but reinforced the convictions of others. Davies relates the experience of a Quaker woman: 
in Dorothy Waugh they had bridled the wrong woman. Derision simply amplified her personal sense of worth and 
dignity. Christ was so ridiculed: the earthy bridle was a visible version of the heavenly crown. This heroic 
transcendence, powerful and moving as it is, was not and could not be the experience of the common women in the 
village, perhaps a cussed wife or difficult neighbor, who received payment for compulsively belligerent 
talkativeness in a shattered jaw and a mouth lull of blood and vomit”(43-44). Unbridled Spirits asks the question: 
How could Dorothy Waugh, who began as an illiterate Westmorland serving maid, raise the courage and power to 
speak out her own singular truth, against a society which punished die anomalous woman so violently?”(44). 

Inspired by Christopher Hill, E. P. Thompson and others, Stevie Davies sets forth here to make up for the 
omission of women from the narratives of these radical historians. Davies does a wonderful job of reconstructing 
the li ves and experiences of the radical women of the English revolution, using their own words when possible (and 
despite the high illiteracy rates of women there is a huge volume of material from the revolutionary period written 
by women), other contemporary sources (including a husbands diary in one case), as well as hostile sources and 
scandal sheets. In the last catogory there is an entire chapter on Thomas Edwards' Gangraena, and his troubles 
with Independent preacher Katherine Chidley. “Say the word 'Katherine Chidley* to the gangrenist and he turned 
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extensive research and excellent writing succeeds in bringing these extraordinary women to life. Her writing is 
fiery, funny at times, impassioned and serious. She is creating space for these women's voices and is a fierce 
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Stevie Davies does a wonderful job here arguing for the importance of the struggles of women during the 


English revolution and their relevance today. Davies describes the experience of Leveler women, struggling widiin 
the movement, and against the parliament, especially after most of the men were arrested. In fact “nowhere m the 
revolution do we find an assertion of women's political rights. It is against this background that we should read the 
audacity of the Leveler women’s petitions ”(88). Elizabeth Lilbume, Mary Overton, Katherine Chidley and die 
masses of lesser known Leveller women tried to extend die arguments of the men to extend political rights to 


women. They met with little success and the movement was subsequently repressed. The Leveller women 
demonstrated in the thousands, some estimate ten thousand strong at one demonstration in August 1648. They 
demonstrated and delivered petitions to parliament, and the parliament did their best to ignore them. Unlike today 
where there is the pretense that women have a voice, women in this period in England ceded all political agency to 
their husbands, or fathers (or eldest brothers if single when their father died). 

Early in the civil war there were large groups of peace women, protesting against both sides in the 
conflict and in favor of peace. They wore white silk ribbons on their hats and demonstrated in the streets. An image 
that might fit right in today in the anti-war movement Of course, their idea of a demonstration was blockading 
parliament yelling: “Give us these traitors that are against Peace, that we may tear them in pieces, give us 
Pym!”(65). That would be John Pym, leader of the Long parliament They also threatened to seize Pym and another 
leader and have them ducked in the Thames. Davies points out that this was also one of the punishment for scolds. 
Eventually after trying unsuccessfully to scare the blockading women oft*by firing blanks at them (and being pelted 
with bricks in reply), there was a cavalry charge lead against the women, which killed at least one and dispersed 
most of the rest Some of die women “promised to return the following day with guns and swords, and to demolish 
all the defensive fortifications around London”(65). 

Even more than in political movements, women were very well represented in the radical religious sects. 
And many of these women were no less unruly than the above mentioned peace women. Of course many of the 
peace women and Levelers were active in the radical sects and the distinction is not always very clear. Davies 
focuses especially on the Fifth Monarchists and the Quakers, but gives many other examples. Davies more than 
accomplishes her goal of remedying the omission of these amazing women from radical histories of the English 
revolution. She makes it clear how enormous the omission has been, and we can only hope that other historians 
continue with her ground breaking work. 












Stevie Davies — Impassioned Clay (The Woman's Press, 1999). 

Stevie Davies wrote this novel after being inspired by the lives of the women that she researched writing 
(the excellent) Unbridled Spirits: Women of the English Revolution 1640-1660. Here she tells die story of a girl, 
who while burying her stem Quaker mother discovers human remains. An unknown woman, with a broken neck, 
buried in an unmarked grave along with a scold's bridle. This girl, Olivia grows up to be a historian of the English 
revolution, much like Davies herself, focusing on the women of the period. Olivia is fascinated with Anna Trapnel, 
the singing prophet of the Fifth Monarchists. She eventually finds some material that offer clues to the identity of 
the mystery woman and becomes determined to find out all she can. Olivia follows the clues and tentatively 
identifies the woman as Hannah Jones, a dissident Quaker woman. Hannah Jones is a fictional character, but very 
much based on Stevie Davies’ research about the revolutionary women of the era. Hannah Jones could be real 

Davies has done a really wonderful job of bringing the past to life. She embeds fictional characters m the 
very real world of revolutionary England. Basing them on elements of many real women from the period, as well as 
on what is known about the multitude of unnamed women, both revolutionary militants and sectaries, and common 
folk. So Davies' fictional Hannah Jones meets the very real Anna Trapnel (and isnt impressed with her prophesies), 
and is part of the group of dissident Quaker women, who welcome James Nayler triumphantly into Bristol. All very 
well done. Davies tells the story by detailing Olivia's search for details about Hannah's life. By going through 
archives, as well as some interesting details about forensic archeology. 

Equally impressive is the ability of this book to communicate Olivia’s passion for history, her passion for 
the period and specifically for Hannah Jones. As Olivia pours through archives, her slightly mad passion is 
contrasted with the pedantic obsessions of other scholars for the minutiae of sectarian disputes of the same period. 
Perhaps this is reflective of what must be a common anxiety for many historians; that their research is the result of 
ridiculous over-specialization and of no use to anyone. Reading this book I felt Olivia's burning passion to restore 
the voice of Hannah, a woman silenced by a patriarchal society, a religious radical silenced by state religion and by 
narrow minded zealots like the fictionalized Calvinist minister David Lyngard, and a dangerous heretic silenced by 
her fellow Quakers. This is the same passion that we find in Unbridled Spirits. These books and others like them 
are what motivate me to write this zine. They make it seem obvious that Revolutionary England is not so distant in 
many ways from the present and that the struggles of James Nayler, Anna Trapnel and Hannah Jones are relevant 
and connected to our struggles today. 

Henry Tufts - The Autobiography of a Criminal (Loompanics, 1993). 

One doesn't generally think of the late eighteenth century in New England as an epoch that 
spawned a lot of criminal transgressions. This is the time when the only criminal is King George III 
and his overtaxing government The pious colonists, like their Puritan forbears, are mostly just and 
eminently reasonable. Or so the hegemonic theme goes. Yet nothing could be further from reality. 

These were bawdy times. Henry Tufts was a land pirate. There were many such land pirates 
throughout the thirteen colonies(Keating, v). 

I first heard of this book from the article Henry Tufts: Land Pirate by Neal Keating in Gone To Croatan: 
Origins of North American Dropout Culture. I finally hunted down a copy, which in the age of the internet is not 
overly difficult as the Loompanics edition was widely available, and am glad that I did. Keating writes a very 
extensive (twenty-nine pages) and informative introduction that adds a great deal to the book and puts it in the 

larger context _ „ ...... , 0 m •_ 

A Narrative of the Life, Adventures, Travels and Sufferings of Henry Tufts... was published in 1807 in 

New Hampshire. It caused an uproar and the printshop where it was printed (and most of the copies) was burnt to 
the ground by a mob. Some copies survived and it was later edited and re-titled autobiography of a criminal, printed 
in 1930. Keating comments “So far as is known, this publisher did not have his printshop destroyed as a 
result”(xix). What set Tufts narrative apart from other criminal narratives, which were quite common at the time, 
was his lack of repentance. The whole point of the genre of criminal narrative was to reinforce the puritan world 
view The message was that crime ultimately cost the criminals everything, and the only thing they have left is to 
turn to God and repent One is reminded of Cotton Mather’s efforts to manipulate the hanging of pirates into 
propaganda for Godliness, order, work etc. Tufts represented the opposite of all of this. He was no respecter of 
property, was a bigamist and womanizer, irreligious to the extreme except when he stood to gain by passing as a 
pious preacher, which he occasionally did. Tufts was a deserter from the continental army during the American war 
of independence, drank, and seldom worked. Worst of all he wasn’t repentant in the least. He makes a couple of half 
hearted apologies, but they are very incomplete and one suspects not entirely sincere. In any case, the angry mob 
wasn't fooled and they had torches. 









So, it’s not particularly difficult to see why the book (not to mention the author) were not overly popular 
in many circles at the time. That does not necessarily mean that anyone should care two hundred years later about 
Henry Tufts and his account of his life and misdeeds. There are some pretty good reasons that I think we should 
care. Or at least why I care. First of all because it is an entertaining book. Tufts is an ambiguous character but not 
entirely unlikable. He is a womanizer to be sure, but he is not brutal or violent (of course, it is his word that we 
have for this). Or vindictive and revengeful, like his fellow colonists often are (again, according to him). It is nice 
to read a criminal narrative where the crime is not particularly sanitized, but neither is it apologized for. Tufts freely 
admits to being a horse thief and burglar. He does spends some time explaining his actions, but he is not offering 
excuses. Secondly, Tufts narrative represents a counterweight to the official history of the War of Independence. 





















































Tufts and his compatriots are starving, so he steals from farmers. His officers applaud him for this and cover up for 
him when the farmers show up inquiring about missing livestock. The novelty eventually wears off and Tufts pulls 
a runner. Tufts narrative describes the ever present patrols searching for deserters. Apparently Tufts wasn't the only 
one with such an idea; the problem was endemic. George Washington's famously arrogant and scornful view of the 
common people was justified in Tufts and his compatriots. Perhaps Tufts thought more highly of Washington and 
his lot given his touching eulogy to Washington (250-252). Then again when confronted with a British agent who 
confided in Tufts about a conspiracy to undermine the economy by flooding the rebel colonies with counterfeit 
money. Tufts was only too happy to take a large quantity of the false notes and do his bit by spending them. 

Tufts narrative is also notable for the time he spent among the Abenaki in Western Maine. Tufts got 
injured playing with a knife and his wound would not heal. It festered and he nearly died. Someone told him he 
should go and see the Abenaki who were renowned for their medical skills. He went and spent three years 
(probably some time in 1772-5), was cured, learned to hunt and some of the Abenaki's renouned healing skills (so 
well that he often earned a living as a doctor afterwards), learned the language and even courted the daughter of the 
chief. Eventually, pressed to marry her, he fled. So Tufts narrative is an important ethnographic source as well. This 
is also the portion of the book that makes Tufts the least likable. Despite having relatively progressive (for the time 
anyway) attitudes towards native peoples, and despite seemingly sincere gratitude for saving his life and teaching 
him so much. Tufts sees no contradiction in constantly buying the Abenaki rum. He gets them drunk to ply them for 
information, or just to tarry favor. He even lectures them for being intemperate, and advises them to drink less! This 
section more than any other makes me feel queasy. Tufts presents himself as basically likable rake, and it is easy to 
identify with his disrespect for authority and contempt for the sanctimonious and pompus. It is hard to make this fit 
with his treatment of his benefactors, the Abenaki, although it is not entirely different to his treatment of many of 
his lovers. The value of this book is not dependent on the likability of the author, but I certainly enjoyed reading it 
less after this section. 

Several commentators have pointed out factual inaccuracies in Tufts narrative. Indeed, Tufts was an 
inveterate liar. Keating comments: “Henry Tufts' favorite scheme was lying. In his life, he lied to almost everyone 
he associated with. In his autobiography he lies about repenting and being a patriot And now we know he lied 
about the climatic event [Tufts details the digging of his grave and the crowd gathering to see his hanging; he's 
saved by a reprieve at the last moment In fact this never happened]. Yet somehow, through all these lies, he 
manages to say something rather truthful about America. It is by no means clear whether he knows this or 
not”(xxiv). Hopefully anyone interested enough to read such a book would be savvy enough to be reading it 
critically anyway. I am constantly amazed by peoples naivete, reading memoirs as if they are objective truth. But I 
digress. 

Tufts narrative does bog down in places. I must admit I skimmed over a few passages that were 
somewhat repetitive. They were relatively infrequent though, and generally the book was quite readable. I am 
grateful to Edmund Pearson who edited the book in 1930, presumably deleting more repetition. Neal Keating 
claims that Autobiography of a Criminal “is one of the great American books”(i). Later he notes It is one of those 
rarest of documents: those that come from people without history”(xix). That is the greatest value of this book, I 
think. It is amazing that it was written in the first place. Several writers including Keating have said that this book 
is unique, and I believe it Tufts must have realized that he was risking a lot of trouble by writing the book. He had 
escaped the death penalty previously, no doubt he realized that the publication of such a book would only enrage 
his enemies. Tufts family too, was eager to see the book forgotten. Henry was related to the founders of Tufts 
university. There are very prominent and rich Tufts to this day in New England. Keating mentions that “the family 
of the author for many generations tried to keep this story in the closet” (xviii). This book could be lost, or 
languishing in archives forgotten, but somehow it isn't. Two centuries later the book still exists, and I hope i returns 
to print one day. 

Jack Black - You Can't Win (AK Press / Nabat, 1999). review by tictac 

You can’t win is the autobiography of Jack Black, notorious hobo and criminal, and one of the most 
important books of its era This edition was brought forth by the fine Nabat Books, which has, for a short time now, 
been re-printing the works of “various misfits, outsiders, and rebels”. This tome is no exception to the rule, being 
the chronicles of a man who for years seemingly never did anything but break every law in his path. 

His story really begins when he hits the road for the first time and is welcomed into the world of hoboes 
and thieves. From there he finds himself immersed in the world of thievery, encountering and working with some 
of the most renowned and skillful thieves of the era, such as Foot-and-a-half George and the Sanctimonious Kid. 
Along the way, he encounters the entire underworld of America, turning his back completely on all forms of 
authority. In prison, where he spent many years of his life, he never snitched and fought hard but playfully against 









his captors, which, from the beginning, earned him the respect of his fellow prisoners who were to be his comrades 
throughout his journeys. 

Although in the end he does turn his back on thievery and crime, he describes every crime with a passion 
that would betray his feelings towards them. In doing so, he pays an honest tribute to the years he spent thieving 
about across the American and Canadian West. In the afterword, we learn that Black spent a lot of energy 
campaigning for prison reform as a strategy to reduce crime, which stems from the fact that he attributes his 
criminality to the awful treatment he received in prison. On one particular occasion, right after he is let out of 
prison, he writes his feelings in an especially poetic way: 

I wasn’t lazy or indolent; I knew there were lots of easier and safer ways of making a living but 
they were the ways of other people, people I didn’t know or understand, and didn’t want to. I didn’t 
call them suckers or saps because they were different and worked for a living. They represented 
society. Society represented law, order, discipline, punishment Society was a machine geared to 
grind me to pieces. Society was the enemy. There was a high wall between me and society; a wall 
reared by myself maybe -1 wasn’t sure. Anyway I wasn’t going to crawl over that wall and join 
the enemy just because I had taken a few jolts of hard luck. 

You Can’t Win is a book written by a reformed criminal who lacks any sort of class consciousness or 
deeper understandings of liberty (as opposed to being in or out of jail), so you shouldn’t expect any rants against 
the prison complex, social control, etc. It’s simply a well-written first-hand account of what it was like to be a 
bandit in early 20th century North America. As far as that goes, it was a most enjoyable book, which I read in a few 
elongated sittings (it’s “hard to put down”). Highly recommended. 

Pino Cacucci (Paul Sharkey trans.) Without a glimmer of remorse (Christie Books 2006). 

This is the second title in Christie Book's Red and Noir series of (sort of) crime fiction, the first being 
Who Killed Durati by Pedro de Paz. Given the paucity of material about the illegalists in the English language, I 
was extremely excited to hear about this book. And even more excited to read it. 

This is not historical fiction in the sense that there is a well researched setting and then a fictional plot. 
Rather Cacucco has done meticulous research about the facts of the life of Jules Bonnot and the other illegalist 
anarchists that were part of the same milieu in France leading up to World War One. It has fictionalized elements, 
used mainly for characterization, for color, and to keep the story moving, but Without a glimmer of remorse is far 
more factual than many books that purport to be non-fiction. So it reads like a novel, quite a good novel actually, 
but with more factual detail than I could have dreamed. 

Without a glimmer of remorse mainly follows Jules Bonnot, from his early years, to his blacklisting for 
anarchist agitation, to his time as a chauffeur for Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (creator of Sherlock Holmes), and on to 
infamy as a burglar, bank robber, get away driver, and France’s most notorious illegalist anarchist. The other 
members of the gang are present too: Octave Gamier, Raymond la Science and the rest, as well as other notable 
anarchists of the time including Victor Kibalchich (later Victor Serge). Paul Sharkey does a good job in translating, 
and the book features wonderful illustrations by Flavio Costantini (if anyone has an extra copy of The Art of 

Anarchy, a book of Constantini illustrations that Cienfuegos Press put out let me know). 

Cacucci never over simplifies, and pays a lot of attention to the psychology of the characters, to their 
theoretical influences, and the development of the idea of illegalism. In one great passage Bonnot is thinking about 
Ravachol and Emile Henry, two recent anarchist bombers who had killed the bourgeois and died at the guillotine. 
Bonnot chooses a different path: 

Action. Action was the only thing left But action without sacrifice, without claim of responsibility, 
without offering ones throat to the hounds. Hitting the exploiters with their fondness for the 
guillotine and for champagne in precisely what they cherished most their purse. Not for the sake of 
lining one's pockets, but so as to repay them in kind for a little of the terror they spread, so cocksure 
that they were unreachable. And not with bombs, but at gunpoint wrestling back a fraction of 
everything that they were hiding from the millions in despair (103). 

There is a charming passage where Bonnot is driving Conan Doyle and Sir Ashton Wolfe who are 
discussing novelist Maurice Leblanc and his character Arsene Lupin, the unstoppable cat burglar. They ask Bonnot 
if he has heard of Lupin, as Bonnot is a Frenchman. Bonnot replies that he does not know him “personally, alas. 
But I know enough about him to consider him an interesting character. Very interesting”(126). Conan Doyle and 
Wolfe are amused and assume that Bonnot has mistaken a fictional character for a real person. 






“Forgive me, Jules” Sir Arthur piped up. “There might be some mistake here. Arsene Lupin is 
the hero of a novel, an invention of your countryman, a certain Maurice Leblanc.” 

“No, Sir Arthur,” Jules interrupted, with unaccustomed confidence. “Leblanc invented only the 
name, not the character. And if he were a man of honor, he would pay a portion of the royalties to 
the rightful inspiration behind his little novels.” 

“I seem to discern a degree of sourness with regards to Leblanc in your remarks, dear Jules. 

May I ask what wrong he ever did you?” 

“Me? None. But he is lining his pockets at the expense of a man who is no longer in a position 
to defend himself. Even though 1 imagine that Jacob must burst out laughing when he reads his 
books.” 

“Just a moment,” Sir Arthur asked hurredly. “Tell me, who was this Jacob? (127). 

Bonnot is referring to Alexandre Marius Jacob, the sensational illegalist burglar who had shocked french 
society by his exploits some years before, and inspire a whole generation of young anarchists. No doubt this 
exchange was invented by Caccuci (unless there is some very detailed diary of Conan Doyle with such details) and 
I love it. It would be very disappointing indeed if the inventor of the world’s most famous detective and the 
inventor of the getaway car crossed paths and didn’t have some interesting conversations. Did Sir Arthur have 
conversations with his hired help? In any case, this is the sort of passage which flesh out the basic historical facts, 
and let Cacucci transform this into a compelling novel. 

For anyone interested in the Bonnot Gang or illegalism this book is a must read. Not least of all because 
there is little else written in the English language (please do read Richard Parry - The Bonnot Gang, which is 
excellent). Luckily for us it is also a very good book. 

Marcus Rediker - The Slave Ship: A Human History (Viking, 2007). 

Marcus Rediker offers here an excellent contribution to the study of the slave trade. Rediker notes that 
“scholarship on the slave trade is, like the Atlantic, vast and deep” (10), but there has been very little study of the ^ 
vehicle of what W. E. B. DuBois called the “most magnificent drama of the last thousand years of human history”, 
the slave ship. The focus of this book is the slave ship itself, but as the title notes it is a human history, and ships are 
nothing without human beings to run them. So the ship owners receive scrutiny as do the officers and crew of die 
ship, and those that outnumbered them by a great ratio, the Africans who were taken as slaves. Rediker uses this 
approach to counteract the tendency within the scholarship of slavery to reduce the story to tables, ledgers and 
statistics. What novelist Barry Unsworth refers to as the “violence of abstraction”(12). 

There has also been a tendency in scholarly and popular narratives about the slave trade to focus on die so 
called great men. An example of this is the recent movie Amazing Grace. Despite being generally pretty good it 
presents the struggle for abolition as a contest between abolitionist politician William Wilberforce and allies 
including Thomas Clarkson and Olaudah Equiano, some sympathetic politicians, and to a lesser extent rank & file 
abolitionists on the one hand, and the political machine of the slave trade, the politicians and die ship and plantation 
owners behind them on the other. Other than Olaudah Equiano, a former slave taken from Africa as a child, who 
earned his freedom and wrote perhaps the most influential slave narrative of all time, there are virtually no black 
people in the movie. Strange in a movie about slavery that there would be no slaves. In any case. Amazing Grace is 
just a recent example of a common phenomenon. Rediker hopes to counteract this tendency by using a different 
approach. 

The shift of focus to the slave ship expands the number and variety of actors in the drama and 
makes the drama itself from prologue to epilogue, more complex. If heretofore the main actors 
have been relatively small but powerful groups of merchants, planters, politicians, and abolitionists, 

now the cast includes captains in their thousands, sailors in their hundreds of thousands, and slaves 
in their millions. Indeed the enslaved now appear as the first and primary abolitionists as they battle 
the conditions of enslavement aboard the ships on a daily basis and as they win allies over time 
among metropolitan activists and dissident sailors, middle-class saints and proletarian sinners. 

Other important players were African rulers and merchants, as well as workers in England and 
America, who joined the cause of abolition and indeed turned it into a successful mass 
movement(ll-12). 







Rediker uses the plethora of surviving documents to tell the story of some of these ship captains, common 
sailors, and slaves, often using their own words. This is easiest for the captains who had the time, education, and 
indeed, were required professionally to provide a lot of documentation. Common sailors, even if they managed to 
survive the horrendous casualty rate, seldom wrote memoirs. Slaves almost never did. Despite these difficulties 
Rediker manages to tell the story of the slave trade in his characteristic style. Lots of anecdotes and an emphasis on 
the experiences of individuals, avoiding gross generalizations. 

When looking at how Africans became slaves Rediker describes the methods and motivations of the 
African end of the slave trade. Slaves taken further inland were generally taken by raiding parties, a process which 
was often described as a war party taking prisoners of war. For some reason this was used as a justification for the 
slave trade. Apparently it was more palatable to the European public that slaves were not taken as free men by 
slavers, but rather were taken as prisoners of war and then sold as slaves. The distinction seems strange from the 
vantage point of several hundred years, but in any case, Rediker shows that such claims were in most cases false 
anyway. The so-called prisoners of war were often taken by slavers posing as a rival army. Rediker also 
demonstrates that in some cases African rulers merely declared war on weaker neighbors when slave ships came 
into port so as to have a fresh batch of slaves to sell. This also came in handy when demanding tribute from 
neighboring areas. The threat of being raided and taken as slaves helped motivate people to pay. 

Slaves from coastal regions were much more likely to be convicted of an array of crimes and sold into 
slavery as punishment Again this seemed to sooth the consciences of the European elite, who in any case had a 
very similar practice with their own riffraff; transportation and indentured servitude. As in Europe many of these 
offenders were merely debtors, and were generally sold for many times the value of their debt Many African elite 
found it useful to keep the commoners in debt so they were more compliant Any rebelliousness would result in 
being sold into slavery. The financial motivation to convict people accused of crimes no doubt lead to many false 
convictions as well. 

Rediker describes the consequences of these actions by the African ruling elite: 

As a result of this process of selection, enslavement and shipment created a deep and enduring 
rupture between African commoners and ruling groups, which in turn had enormous implications 
for cultural and political practice in the diaspora. Those many unfairly convicted and enslaved lost 
respect for rulers and their institutions, and the absence of a dominant class in the diaspora meant 
that commoners would, of necessity, do things their own way, more freely and creatively, on the 
slave ship and in the New World. More egalitarian relations and practices would be the order of the 
day(lOl). 

The Slave Ship is, among many other things, a book length testament to the resistance of the enslaved to slavery. 
Rediker describes the myriad forms that resistance took on the slave ship. The most spectacular was slave 
insurrection, and this was something that captains feared above all else. Rediker refers to the work of historian 
David Richardson who estimates as many as one in ten slaving voyages experienced a slave insurrection (300). 
Despite seldom resulting in the slaves taking the ship, there is a lot of evidence that the prevalence of insurrection 
greatly impacted the slave trade. It increased costs and turned public opinion against the trade. Failed insurrections 
were sometimes followed by mass suicide, or hunger strikes. Or hunger strikes could lead to insurrection as 
experienced aboard the Loyal George(287). Hunger strikes were so prevalent that Rediker remarks that “The 
African slave trade was, in many senses, a four-hundred-year hunger strike”(285). Slave ships were filled with 
song, and in addition to songs that the slaves were forced to sing, the lower decks were often filled with mourning 
songs and defiant songs of resistance. The Slave Ship is an important counter to narratives that ignore or de- 
emphasize the agency and resistance of enslaved Africans. 

Rediker also examines the rank and file seamen on slavers. In most histories of the slave trade sailors are 
nearly invisible. Rediker shines a light on these men and their lives. And they were unruly characters indeed. 

The sailor was a third party between two much bigger, heavier dancers: the merchant, his capital, 
and his class on the one hand and the African captive, her labor power, and her class-in-the-making 
on the other. In fighting to maintain a middle position and to limit his own exploitation in a 
dangerous line of work, the sailor resisted wage cuts, as in Liverpool in 1775, but he didn't go on 
strike against the slave trade. He struck for a better wage deal within it Such was the hard limit of 
his radicalism, his practice of solidarity(261-2). 





So the rank and file crew were no friends of the slaves, but we are provided with a wealth of examples of how they 
were no friend of the Captain either. The lengths that sailors would go to avoid sailing on a slave ship are 

astounding. It was just so much harder, so much more dangerous. If still in harbor a pay dispute might result in the 
putting down of tool and striking of the sails (the origin of the term strike). Sailors would often desert at the first 
opportunity. They would grumble and plot and steal what they could. There would occasionally be individual acts 
of violence against an officer or the captain, or mutiny. As with the resistance of the enslaved, one thing often lead 
to another. More than once a crew member struck an officer and his harsh punishment lead to mutiny, either 
immediately or sometimes much later. Incidentally, if you ever have a chance to look at this book read the account 
of the insurrection in Liverpool in 1775 referred to in the above quote (pages 253-9). I guarantee you will buy this 
book if you read it. 

This is an amazing book. A huge amount of research and work combined with a great skill at writing, at 
getting to the heart of the matter. This is 360 pages of essential reading. Radical history that is equally scholarly and 
accessible to us non-university types. I could go on and on but perhaps you should just read it 

E. J. Hobsbawm - Primitive Rebels: Studies in Archaic Forms of Social Movements in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries (WW Norton, 1959) 

Its a very different world now than it was in 1959 and a lot of the assumptions that Hobsbawm made 
approaching this subject are obviously very capital C Communist and of that era. Readers should be aware of this 
approaching the book. Look past this and its a very interesting book, with a lot of material on groups and 
movements that have not received a lot of attention, at least in English. Which groups? Hobsbawm 
examines the Social Bandit, work he later expanded on in his interesting and flawed book Bandits (reviewed in No 
Quarter #1). There is a chapter on the Mafia Here he is examining the Mafia in Sicily, and not primarily examining 
the big crime families, but rather the web of criminal fraternities so prevalent at the time in Sicily. Its interesting to 
note that while modem Mafia history has seen it be a primarily reactionary force, certainly anti-communist and 
anti-anarchist, it has its roots in popular resistance to die imposition of outside rule and often supported popular 
uprisings. Hobsbawm suggests that the “Mafia began its real rise to major power (and abuse) as a Sicilian regional 
movement of revolt against the disappointments of Italian unity in the 1860s, and as a more effective movement 
than the parallel and contemporary guerrilla warfare of the brigands in continental southern Italy. Its political links 
as we have seen were with the extreme Left” (42). The last uprising the Mafia participated in (on the side of the 
revolutionaries that is) was in 1866. 

A very interesting chapter is a discussion of the Lazzarettiani, the followers of an Italian messiah, Davide 
Lazzaretti, in the 1860s-70s. The movement was a sort of melding of traditional Christian peasant miilenarianism 
with the Italian republican movement of the time. There is also a chapter on the Labour Sects, secret societies that 
were precursors to trade union and that had a lot of the trappings of fraternal orders like the masons. Further there is 
a chapter discussing ritual in social movements. Here Hobsbawm identifies some of the remnants of older (in his 
terminology “primitive”) traditions or forms of organizing still present in modem social movements. 

The last chapter I'll mention discusses Andalusian anarchism, treating it as a millenarian movement. 
Hobsbawm makes a couple interesting points but has a strong anti-anarchist bias. I’ll quote at length to give you 
some of the flavor: 

Classical anarchism is thus a form of peasant movement almost incapable of effective adaptation to 
modem conditions, though it is their outcome. Had a different ideology penetrated the Andalusian 
countryside in the 1870s, it might have transformed the spontaneous and unstable rebelliousness of 
the peasants into something far more formidable, because more disciplined, as communism has 
sometimes succeeded in doing. This did not happen. And thus the history of anarchism, almost 
alone among modem social movements, is one of unrelieved failure; and unless some unforeseen 
historical change occurs, it is likely to go down in the books with the Anabaptists and the rest of the 
prophets who, though not unarmed, did not know what to do with their arms, and were defeated 
forever (92). 

I don’t have any interest in exaggerating the limited successes of anarchism, but Hobsbawm’s bias here is clear. 
There is an appendix which has some primary documents from some of the struggles and movements discussed. A 
very useful addition to this book. There are no sources from Andalusian anarchists unfortunately, but two longish 
sections from Nestor Mahkno's The Russian Revolution in the Ukraine. 







So, lots of worthy material, and a perspective that is historically outdated to say the least. Hobsbawm has 
done a lot of important work but one of his failures, at least in this book and Bandits is a lack of respect for the 
subjects. Or at least he doesn't value them as authentic expressions of rebellion, but rather as naive or incomplete 
precursors to modem communism (meaning the Communist Party circa 1959). At the beginning of a new 
millennium as we look at the colossal failure of Communism, it is the failure of these groups to fit with the modem 
workers movements and communist parties which gives them, however strange and archaic they may seem, a 
certain luster. Perhaps they bear re-examining. For this reason Hobsbawm has done us a service, and I thank him 
for it 


J- C. Davis - Fear, Myth and History: The Ranters and the Historians (Cambridge University Press, 1986). 

Davis argues in this short book (137 pages, plus a 65 page appendix) against the interpretation of 
Christopher Hill and A. L. Morton (and most contemporary historians who were influenced by their work) of the 
Ranters. Davis contrasts Hill and Morton’s view with that of Frank McGregor, whose approach is more skeptical. 
Davis asks, should we “seek the identity of Ranterism in a reasonably consistent set of doctrines held, albeit 
perhaps temporarily, by a very few individuals (McGregor’s coreX or seek the identity of Ranters in the broader 
movement and perhaps in the common contemporary perception of it (the Morton, Hill approach)”(21). In other 
words were the Ranters a sect or movement on the radical left wing during the English revolution, as argued by Hill 
and Morton and widely believed at the time (as documented in the press), or rather were the Ranters not a 
movement but rather a collection of somewhat related individuals with a certain set of ideas in common. 

Fundamental to Davis' examination of this topic is the question of sources. Virtually all the information 

that we have today about the Ranters comes from hostile sources. These hostile sources fall into basically three 
categories: The yellow press and popular heresiography*, “more serious accounts” (Davis' term), and material from 
the other sects (largely Quaker and Baptists). In section 4 “The Ranter Sensation”(76-93) Davis looks at these 
sources and finds them all close to useless as sources of information about the Ranters. In the next section. 
Explaining the Ranter Myth (94-125), Davis argues why the different groups (Royalists, Presbyterians, and the 
sects) all tried to exploit this image of the Ranters, a dangerous sect of extremists denying God and practicing all 
sorts of blasphemy and immorality in the name of antinomianism and spiritual liberty. Davis argues that the idea of 
Ranters as a sect or a movement was completely fabricated. 

The only other source for information about die Ranters is from their own writings. A big problem is that 
no one (at least not in existing sources) refers to themselves as a Ranter. The closest is Laurence Clarkson admitting 
to be 'captain of the rant' in his pamphlet The Lost Sheep Found, which was written in 1660, fully a decade after 
the fact. Davis examines The Lost Sheep Found in some detail and argues that it is not as good a source as many 
have assumed. Another problem is that historians have disagreed about who they name as Ranters. Davis examines 
four individuals most often named as Ranters by historians: Clarkson, Abeizer Coppe, Jacob Bauthumley and the 
anonymous author of the pamphlet A Justification of the Mad Crew. Davis examines the works by these four 
individuals that are generally accepted as Ranter works (A Justification of the Mad Crew, Clarkson's A Single 
Eye, Coppe's A Fiery Flying Roll, Bauthumley’s The Light and Dark Side of God) and argues that they are not 
consistent with each other, they give no evidence of any connection between their authors, and they don't meet the 
basic criteria that would prove them to be Ranter works as understood by their contemporaries or especially by 
historians. In other words, Davis argues that the Ranters simply did not exist They were created by enemies of the 
sectarian left during the revolution, and further used by Quakers, Baptists, Muggletonians and other sects for 
purposes of internal discipline (in other words: leaders would accuse members who stepped out of line of being 
Ranters). Davis argues that Coppe, Bauthumley, Clarkson, and the author of A Justification of the Mad Crew 
were all radicals who were lumped into a completely fabricated sect which served the aims of several different 
groups of people, but in all cases was a projection of the fear of religious (and political) liberty taken too far. 

I must admit I was very skeptical approaching this book, but Davis makes very compelling arguments. I 
can’t really do them any justice here so instead I encourage anyone who is interested to read this book. It is clearly 
written and short, making it an easy read. I am definitely going to read any responses to this book that I can find, 
and also try to track down the works listed above that I haven't read (Bauthumly and Clarkson). The appendix 
consists of A Justification of the Mad Crew, and several examples of the yellow press pamphlets about the 
Ranters. A very useful and interesting addition. 






The final section of this book is an exploration of how two of the most noted historians of their time, 
Christopher Hill and A. L. Morton, could make (as Davis argues) such a major error and buy mtowhat Davis 
describes as, at least in some sense, reactionary propaganda. Davis speculates that the project o e ommum 
Party Historians Group (of which Hill and Morton were members, along with E. P. Thompson, Enc Hobsbawm, 
George Rud6 among others) may have had something to do with (what he sees as) Hill and orton s ai ure in is 
matter. I’ll leave you with a long quote, the entire last paragraph in the book: 

This leads us on to the second level of the phenomenon, the historiography of the Ranters. If this 
too, in the hands of competent and reputable historians, has perpetuated the myth, what are we o 
sa V o When poor historians lead us astray, nothing unexpected has happened. When good one: do, 
we must question their approach. E.P. Thompson has repeatedly insisted on the duty of the historian 
to ‘listen’ to all of his sources, rather than merely giving shape to them. History should be a 
discipline of attentive disbelief. For those of Thompson’s persuasion it should be written within 
‘the open, exploratory, self-critical Marxist tradition’. Such statements were made as part of a 
polemic and helped sustain a debate of some acrimony, but we might here regard them as 
unexceptionable. After all, to what siren voices is the historian listening if not the sources. But, is 
listening done to inform one’s perspective or according to one’s perspective, rhompson would 
claim that a Marxist perspective can be reconciled with an almost ideally Poppenan openness. 

Others would have their doubts. For what is the function of theory if not, in some sense, to limit the 
range of possible conclusions? Hypothesis, abandonable at all times, is one thing, theory, another. 
However loose they have worn their Marxist mantle, perhaps, in the end, the aspirations orthe 
Communist Party Historians’ Group were so close to theory as to close off conclusions rather than 
leave them open. There may have had to be a group of Ranters, if the experience of defeat were not 
to overwhelm the English people and stifle their desire to make their own history, in the only 
convulsion which really mattered, the English Revolution(pp. 136-137). 


♦The yellow press refers to papers primarily interested in sensation and scandal, and uninterested in the affects. 
During the revolution there was an explosion of broadsheets and journals seeking to make a quick buck seHing 
lurid tales of the excesses of the sects. Nudity, sex, blashphemy, drinking, smoking and atheism werecommonly 
attributed to any number of different groups. Popular Heresiography, typified by Thomas Edwards Gangraena, 
basically the same thing written by clergy. Lurid talcs of all the errors of the independents and the sec . 



The Ranters as imagined hy their contemporaries. This crude but 
curious woodcut seems to show that smoking ranked alongside ‘free 
love’ as an expression of antinomianism. 


Tristram Stuart-The Bloodless Revolution: A 
Cultural History of Vegetarianism From 1600 to 
Modern Times (WW Norton, 2006). 

This is a monumental book! 446 pages 
plus nearly 200(!) pages of bibliography, index and 
notes. This is perhaps the first serious attempt at this 
type of history. At least it is the first that I know of. 

There is definitely a lot of really 
interesting material in this book. I've found it very 
difficult to find information about vegetarianism 
and the English revolution, and this book is 






























definitely a good start It has a chapter on Robert 
Crab (Chapter 3), the mystical revolutionary, 
vegetarian propagandist and hermit, and colleague 
of Thomas Tany. Also a chapter on John Robins the 
vegetarian prophet and sectarian mystic (Chapter 2). 
Chapter Five is a discussion of Thomas Tryon, 
another vegetarian propagandist on the sectarian 
left, and chapter Six is about John Evelyn, a 
vegetarian Royalist. Throughout this section Stuart 
does an excellent job contextualizing the ideas that 
influenced these figures, and the revolutionary 
period in general. First class. This is roughly the 
first one-hundred pages in the book. 

I must confess that the next two-hundred 
or so pages held much less interest for me. The were 
bits and pieces that were fascinating. Some very 
interesting material about the influence of Hindu 
and Jain vegetarianism on Europe, not to mention 
speculation about Pythagoras (the ancient Greek 
philosopher, mathematician and vegetarian) and his 
influence on India (or vice versa). A lot of this part 
of the book is about the history of various 
vegetarian medical arguments. Humans are 
naturally herbivores, vegetarian diets cure disease, 
vegetarianism is a return to edenic perfection etc. 

Fm not criticizing Stuart for including this material 
or saying he did a poor job. Far from it, it was 
meticulously researched and well written. It is 
simply not that interesting to me. 

Chapter Twenty-One (295) is entitled The 
Cry of Nature: Killing in the Name of Animal Rights 
in the French Revolution. It covers the life of John 
Oswald, Scottish atheist, vegetarian and 
revolutionary. In another interesting example of the 
reverse influence of imperialism, Oswald became a 
convinced revolutionary and anti-imperialist while 
serving in die English army in India Appalled by 
the brutal treatment of the Indian people, he 
deserted and went native, becoming vegetarian in 
the process. He later walked back to Europe and 
was perhaps the first European to spend time with 
the Kurds in Turkey. Oswald later traveled to France 
to help foment revolution and was a conduit of 
communication between British and French 
Revolutionaries. Oswald was also a major influence 
on the French revolution in two ways. First he 
popularized vegetarianism, which was seen as a 
revolutionary challenge to the decadence and waste 
of the aristocracy, and the second was the pike. He 
trained the revolutionaries in the use of the pike (a 
long spear), and later died leading a regiment of 
pike-men (the regiment had included women, 
Oswald was in favor of women fighting in militias, 
but his second in command had sent the women 


home in Oswald's absence) against Royalists. 

Chapter Twenty-Two is about the Marquis 
de Valady. Valady was a fascinating figure, who 
denounced his birth-right and threw his lot in with 
the revolutionaries. He was a vegetarian as well. He 
was executed during the terror. 

The next few chapters trace the effects of 
the French revolution on radicals in Britain, as well 
as the vegetarian movement (the two movements 
intersecting in many cases). Vegetarianism was 
looked on with extreme suspicion and was 
associated with political radicalism Prison brought 
together many disparate radicals who otherwise 
would never have met one another. Radical printers 
were brought together with authors they had never 
met. Fruitful partnerships were formed in some 
cases. Of course a huge number of these radicals 
simply died in prison from Typhus or any number of 
other diseases. There is a lot of really vital stuff in 
this section about radicals identifying with the 
revolutionaries from the 1640s, the Diggers, the 
Fifth-Monarchists and others (339). There are also 
striking similarities between Lord George Gordon, 
self styled biblical prophet and alleged reincarnation 
of Moses, and Thomas Tany. 

There is a chapter (Twenty Six) that 
covers Percy Bysshe Shelley, the English poet, who 
was the son in law of William Godwin (often 
credited as the father of anarchism). Shelley’s wife 
was of course Mary Shelley, the daughter of 
Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, author of 
Frankenstein. They and their friends were 
vegetarians, sometimes nudists, and sex radicals. 

In the final two chapters there are 
discussions of Peter Kropotkin, Elisee Reclus, 
Tolstoy, Emerson, Thoreau, Gandhi, Wagner, and 
Hitler. Pretty interesting stuff. 

Stuart has done an amazing job here, 
pouring through mountains of source material, and 
writing a wonderful cultural history of 
vegetarianism. It whets the appetite for more work 
in this area. I'd love to see a book (or six) about the 
intersections of vegetarianism and the revolutionary 
movements. I know that the confluence doesn't stop 
in the French revolution. Reclus was a communard 
in the Paris Commune, and French anarchism at the 
turn of the twentieth century has a decidedly 
vegetarian flavor. The Bonnot Gang and many of 
the other illegalists were vegetarian tea-totalers. 
Vegetarians were prominent in the Spanish 
revolution. Certainly the last few generations of 
anarchism, at least since the British anti-nuclear 
movement of the late seventies and then Crass and 
Peace Punk, have had a strong vegetarian current 





This was also happening at the same time as the 
roots of the Animal Liberation Front. There was 
also a strong vegetarian influence on the utopian 
socialist experiments in North America, and this 
influence continued with the back to the land 
movement in the seventies and intentional 
communities today. I have yet to pour through the 
bibliography of this book, and perhaps it will turn 
up more material in this area. For now I want to 
thank Tristram Stuart for this excellent book. 

Anthony Leskov - Communicating Vessels: An 
Anthology of Essays (Communicating Vessels 
Books, 2006). 

Communicating Vessels is a zine that's 
been around since 2001, although (unfortunately) 

I've only been aware of it since spring 2006. I've 
read issues 15-18 and enjoyed them all. Editor 
Anthony Leskov bills CV as a “Periodical of 
rebellious thought and poetry”. Some might stop 
right there, unwilling or unable to even open a zine 
that mentions poetry. I would say that the poetry is 
generally interesting, good, and (most importantly 
to some) short I don't mean to trivialize this aspect 
of CV, which I like, but merely to inform those who 
are convinced that they hate all poetry that they can 
still check out CV. 

This anthology has material from the 
entire run of CV, but mostly later work. The earliest 
piece is an account of being a day laborer from 
issue three. It’s mostly material from issue 11 and 
later, with an abundance of material from issues 
15-17. Having read those three issues I still found 
an abundance of new material. In addition there are 
a number of pieces that never made it into CV 
previously that are included in the anthology. At 188 
pages this is not a small book. The work is mostly 
by Leskov, but it also includes pieces by Ken 
Knabb, Jean Malaquais, Juan Mclver, Troploin, 

Paul Goodman and others. If s mainly essays but 
also includes an interview, book reviews, poetry, 
and even a Hasidic parable. Subjects explored 
include Georges Brassens and French song, 

Fredrico Garcia Lorca and the Spanish Revolution, 
New Orleans and Hurricane Katrina, city planning 
and capitalism, Aeschylus and ancient Greek 
literature. Middle East conflict and historical 
relativism, and much more. I'm not trying to give 
you a laundry list, just to illustrate that the topics 
covered in Communicating Vessels are broad, to say 
the least. Leskov says in the introduction to the 
anthology: “The eclecticism presented herein is a 
result of seeing links between the various 
interpretations of the world and literary and poetic 
visions that present a fundamentally new way of 


approaching said world. I have always hated 
dogma” (p. 1). 

I always contend that it hasn't been a very 
interesting book (at least if its non-fiction) if you 
don’t come away from reading it with at least five 
more books that you want to read. Reading the 
various pieces in this anthology certainly introduced 
me to a lot of new material, and Leskov (and the 
other writers he’s selected) make convincing 
arguments as to why this material should be 
examined more closely. I came away from 
Communicating Vessels issue #18 thinking, “Why 
don't I know more about Yiddish poetry?” I’m not 
sure how many radical publications (at least since 
Freie Arbeiter Stimme shut down in 1977) can make 
the claim of turning readers on to Yiddish poetry. Or 
Jean Malaquais, or Georges Brassens, or Tu Fu and 
Li Po. But in case you make it through the 
anthology and you haven't found books you want to 
read, Leskov gives us his recommended reading list 
Sappho and Heman Melville, Lewis Mumford and 

Karl Marx, Ibn Khaldun (Who I’ve been meaning to 
check out since reading “The Years of Rice and 
Salt” by Kim Stanley Robinson) and Charles 
Fourier, CLR James and Homer, Rosa Luxemburg 
and Omar Khayyam, Freddie Perlman and Harriet 
Jacobs, Walt Whitman and Guy Debord, Murray 
Bookchin and Shakespeare, Kropotkin and Spinoza, 
Isabelle Eberhardt and Giordano Bruno, Arthur 
Conan Doyle and Penelope Rosemont, Wilhelm 
Reich and Heraclitus etc. There are 80 authors on 
the list Hopefully you can find something. No 
science fiction though. Well, William Morris is one 
of the creators of modem fantasy, so perhaps that 
counts. 

So yes, please do check out 
Communicating Vessels, the Anthology and the 
zine. The book and last few issues were printed by 
the folks at Eberhardt Press, so the printing is first 
class. The Anthology and issues 15-18 are available 
from Eberhardt (eberhartpress.org). The book is $12 
and the zines $3 (both ppd in the US) from 
Communicating Vessels / 3527 NE 15th Ave, #127 / 
Portland, OR/97212/USA. 

Luc Sante — Low Life: Lures and Snares of Old 
New York (Vintage Books, 1991). 

Luc Sante is well known in some circles 
and this was the book that established his 
reputation. After Low Life (his first book) he has 
written several others and writes a lot for 
magazines. He has edited a number of books, 
including the re-issue of David Maurer’s The Big 
Con. He followed that up editing the Broadway 
Books Library of Larceny. Five interesting books. 





the best being bank robber extraordinaire Willie 
Sutton's excellent memoir Where the Money Was. 
Most recently he translated and edited Novels in 
Three Lines, a collection of odd poetic journalistic 
pieces of three lines each by French anarchist Felix 
Feneon for a newspaper in 1906. 

Sante begins Low Life with the following: 
“This is a book about New York. It may be briefly 
described as concerning the vices and lures that the 
city proffered to the lower classes in the Nineteenth 
Century, and the streets and alleys that were their 
theater” (p. ix). So it covers gangs, alcohol, drugs, 
gambling, and prostitution in vivid detail. Sante has 
a gift for breathing life into sources often 150 years 
old. He doesn’t use the narratives to prove any sort 
of point but merely lets them stand as they are 
(although pointing out factual inconsistencies, 
sensationalism, or obvious biases). Low Life is 
neither nostalgic nor moralistic. It doesn't condemn 
the vice that it chronicles for 370 pages and over 
eighty years (roughly 1840-1919), nor does it 
sanitize it or pine for the colorful or exotic past. 

Low Life is a history of the underclasses 
in New York. The invisible: orphans, the mentally 
ill, tramps, prostitutes and other marginal people. 
Sante doesn't chronicle the hard working 
immigrants that moved the wheels of industry (other 
people have done this), but rather the unemployed, 
the criminal classes, the drug addicts and alcoholics, 
and the snares and lures that attracted many to the 
Bowery, Five Points, and other neighborhoods. Its 

also the history of the police, the guardians of the 
rich, and protector of any villain who could pay 
enough graft. And of the biggest crooks of all, the 
politicians, and their crooked elections. Not that 
these categories are mutually exclusive. Gangsters 
became cops became bureaucrats or elected officials 
and vice versa. Like today only less hypocritical. 
Sante also chronicles the various waves of reform 
(of housing conditions, crime, gambling, alcohol 
etc) and the status quo. For many years New York 
alternated almost literally every election between a 
reform candidate and a non-reformer. 

Low Life touches on riot and insurrection, 
on gang-warfare and river piracy, on dime museums 
and the world of the theater, on pick-pockets and 
murderers, on opium addicts and rag pickers, on 
popular song, literary bohemia, slum tourism, 
suicide, anarchists, communists, and bank robbers. 
Who could ask for anything more? Sante also 
provides a wonderful appendix, A Note on Sources, 
which is better than a bibliography because it 
explains how Sante approached the research for this 
book and how he used the sources and a bit about 
them. An excellent resource for anyone interested in 


delving any deeper into this sort of material. 
Anyone interested in New York during this period, 
or the urban underworld in general, should check 
out Low Life. 

Frank O. Beck — Hobohemia (Charles H. Kerr, 
2000). review by tictac 

Hobohemia is a book written about 
Towertown, “the Greenwich village of Chicago” 
which during the early 20th century fostered all 
types of people living on the margins of society. A 
haven for beggars, hoboes and avoiders of work, 
prostitutes, petty criminals, radicals, and artists, it 
saw many famous faces, a handful of which are 
presented in this short book. The latter is divided 
into chapters covering people, such as Lucy 
Parsons, Ben Reitman, and Emma Goldman, or 
places like the Dil Pickle Club, Hobo College, and 
Madison Street. 

This book is written in first person by a 
protestant minister, Frank O. Beck, a familiar figure 
around Towertown, a lecturer at Hobo College, and 
a patron of the Dil Pickle Club. He carries his 
Christian moralizing throughout the book, and one 
is left to wonder how anyone could have handled 
dealing with him, let alone be a good friend of his. 
Through his stories though, we learn that he was 
accepted and appreciated by most of the locals (!). 

Most chapters offer short descriptions or 
biographies of the subjects, with a bit of personal 
experiences thrown in. Although short, scattered, 
and somewhat eccentric, the writing does create a 
certain picture to the reader, if only by the strong 
objections Beck makes to most characters. 

In the introduction, which I suggest no 
one skip, Franklin Rosemont admits that this isn’t 
the best book on the subject we could have hoped 
for, but he adds that it may however be the best one 
can find, at least for now. There’s much fascinating 
material in this book, and if the subject interests 
you, you should without a doubt check this out at 

your local library. Just be prepared to have to sit 
through a Christian minister’s judgment of what 
was perhaps the most lively neighborhood and 
community in Chicago’s history. 

Raoul Vaneigem - The Movement of the Free 
Spirit: General Considerations and Firsthand 
Testimony Concerning Some Brief Flowerings of 
Life in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and. 
Incidentally, Our Own Time (Zone Books, 1998) 
translated by Randall Cherry and Ian Patterson. 

The bulk of this book is section III The 
Principal Manifestations of the Movement of the 
Free Spirit from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth 






Century. This section is largely made up of 
translations of documents, often from inquisitors, or 
other Catholic officials. Despite the limitation of 
this material, coming from the enemies of the Free 
Spirit, it is often quite illuminating. And given the 
propensity of the Inquisitors for burning books as 
well as the people who wrote them this is largely the 
only material available. So Vaneigem has done a 
great service to those of us who don't speak Latin or 
have access to medieval European archives (and 
Cherry & Patterson, those of us who don’t speak 
French). He also provides useful context and 
commentary to texts that are old and at times 
cryptic. 

So what was or who were the Movement 
of the Free Spirit? The Free Spirit was basically an 
antinomian belief system, meaning that at its root it 
was against the law. Not in the sense that it was 
outlawed, although it certainly was, but rather that it 
was opposed to secular and moral law. Partisans of 
the Free Spirit held that they (and very occasionally 
other people who were not members of their sect) 
were not required to follow any law. They could 
take what they need from whomever they wanted, 
fornicate, feast and drink alcohol on fast days such 
as Good Friday, curse, even kill. Not only that, but 
women were often treated more or less as equals in 
many of the sects, and many of the leaders were 
women. The most complete of the extremely few 
writings by Free Spirit brethren is Mirror of 
Simple Souls written by Margaret Porete (and is 
available in English Translation from Paulist Press' 
Classics of Western Spirituality series). These 
teachings were generally esoteric, meaning that they 
were not espoused in public. Indeed members of 
Free Spirit groups generally maintained the 
presence of being faithful members of the orthodox 
church. Initiates into the sects were not given the 
true teachings until they had endured the rigors of 
some pretty basic techniques of religious mysticism: 
self denial, extreme voluntary poverty etc. Once 
they received some kind of revelation or 
enlightenment (and had proved sufficiently loyal to 
the group) they were gradually initiated into the full 
secret teachings. The Movement of the Free Spirit 
was not one group but a series of groups with 
related belief systems. They were often inspired by 
previous and concurrent manifestations of the Free 
Spirit, but were basically independent sects. There 
tended to be little or no continuity of membership. 
Indeed, the sects often came to an end with its 
suppression at the hands of the ecclesiastic authority 


(either Catholic or Protestant). The only thing that 
they had in common was beliefs and a desire to live 
freely. In practice this meant the condemnation and 
ridicule of the clergy, the Catholic church in 
general, the Eucharist, often the bible and so on. 

This was sometimes done openly, although more 
often in secret The brethren of the Free Spirit 
tended to not share the zeal for martyrdom that 
some dissenting groups have. Public 
denouncements of the Catholic church (or after the 
reformation, main line protestant churches, 
especially Lutheran) were made only in times of 
strength or folly, and generally recanted if 
necessary. I won't give you a litany of names of 
individuals and groups, but Vaneigem has done an 
extensive search and has provided us with no 
shortage of such material. 

Part IV is entitled Outline for an Alchemy 
of Self This is a long meditation on the Movement 
of the Free Spirit and its relevance to everyday life. 
If I knew more about the Situationists and 
Vaneigem's other writing I'm sure I would be able to 
be more exact, but it is obvious that he is drawing 
connections between this work and his earlier work 
and that of Guy Debord and the others. “There is no 
eternity save that which lies at the heart of the 
present moment, in the unfettered enjoyment of the 
self. Although each of us starts along the path as a 
whole, living being, intending to return just as we 
were when we left off, we become completely lost 
in a maze of wasted time, so that what returns is 
only a corpse of our being, mummified in its 
memories”(233). Vaneigem uses alchemy as a 
metaphor in this section, and I confess that it is a bit 
over my head. I found it very poetic, and generally 
striking the right chords, but much of the detail was 
lost on me. It is obvious what appeals about the 
Movement of the Free Spirit: the emphasis on life 
lived in the present moment, the rejection of an 
afterlife or any sort of future reward, a rejection of 
the corrupt world of church and merchants in favor 
of ecstasy and satiation, an emphasis on personal 
freedom earned through revelation and by acting 
free. The initiates of the Free Spirit did not ask for 
freedom, but rather took it, and rejected any 
supposed authority that claimed any right to rule 

over them. 

The Movement of the Free Spirit also 
rejected the organized church in a very complete 
way. Rather than seek to replace a corrupt pope and 
his minions with a perfected replacement, the Free 
Spirit washed all moral authority away. It was not a 
reformation that they sought. The first two sections 
of this book are Vaneigem's musing about the 
tenacity of Christianity, and its ability to cling to 







life, despite everything. He talks about the roots of 
Christianity in the mercantilism of Rome. Again 
very poetic and generally insightful, although I felt 
like I wasn't getting the full meaning of everything 
he was saying. Maybe I'll give it another read... 

Albert Saboul - The Sans-Culottes: The Popular 
Movement and Revolutionary Government, 
1793-94 (Anchor Books, 1972) trans. Remy Inglis 
Hill, reviewed by tictac 

The sans-culottes were something of a 
social class that emerged during the French 
Revolution. Part social class, part political group, 
they were to form the most powerful social force in 
Paris during the first years after the shock of 
revolution in 1789. Without a doubt, they were a 
most inhomogeneous group and thus their platforms 
were never ideologically or even rationally based. 
This was due to the fact that under the umbrella of 
‘sans-culottes’ were the un(der)employed lumpen- 
proletariat, the working-class, artisans and their 
apprentices (of varied income levels), a small 
number of well-off bourgeois who rallied to their 
cause, and almost anyone who opposed the new 
economic order of liberalism brought forth by the 
bourgeois revolution. 

Because there were so many different 
interests at work among the sans-culottes, their 
demands were sometimes contradictory, such as 
their opposition to the nobility and the rich whilst 
harboring a number of bourgeois entrepreneurs. 
Another way to see it would be that every action 
and decision they took was based on immediate 
problems, and not on the need to coordinate the 
entire country (or city for that matter) under 
homogenous policies. That was the business of the 
revolutionary government who wanted to establish 
itself across the nation. What the author sees as 
simple-mindedness, lack of rationality, or 
contradictory consciousness in the positions taken 
by the sans-culottes, others might instead see a push 
to ground politics in reality instead of economic and 
systemic order. In fact, Soboul refers to the tension 
caused by popular opinion against rationalistic 
economic control while the revolutionary 
government needed to increase production for war. 
This tension that Soboul constantly comes back to 
in the text, is rather a refusal by the people to be 
governed. 

It’s quite true that there were many 
contradictions in the actions and politics of the sans¬ 
culottes. For one, they always respected higher 
institutional authorities, mostly because they all still 
believed the myth of revolution, at least at that 
point. So, while their highest concern was to 
establish true equality and democracy, something 


they rapidly and enthusiastically put into practice in 
sectional general assemblies, they failed to see that 
the government they answered to was typically 
authoritarian. Also, even though their language was 
devoid of any class-consciousness, their principal 
enemy being the pillars of the ancien regime 
(nobility, clergy, royalty), their most radical 
members were known to propose the beheading of 
all the rich of France. 

There were other less enthralling sides to 
the work of the sans-culottes, like their tactical 
decision to use denunciation against the “enemies” 
of revolution, a tactic that was encouraged by the 
revolutionary government, and later used by the 
latter to crush the most radical sans-culottes. Also, 
they used patriotic language to justify their 
revolution, something that basically replaced 
religion, in some cases very blatantly (“listening to 
patriotic hymns at republican mass...”). 

However, the sans-culottes were most 
impressive in their tenacity towards establishing 
direct democracy and autonomy. Most of their 
activities took place in sectional general assemblies 
(Paris was divided into 48 separate sections at the 
time) and they insisted on things like recall of 
elected officials, sectional autonomy, and popular 
control of the army. They also never renounced their 
right to insurrection, something more moderate and 
less poverty-stricken groups quickly discarded after 
the “revolution”. 

What we have here is but another example of 
history being so cruel to the forces of social change. 
Once again, bureaucracy and reaction triumphs 
through the creation of new wars to fight, and all the 
victories won by liberty are swept away to make 
room for rational government and economic 
production. 

To finish with some comments about the 
book itself I’ll first say that this was a very dense 
read, with lots and lots of research involved. Albert 
Soboul’s strength throughout the book is to let the 
people speak for themselves quite a bit, even though 
he himself adds a lot of his own opinions (which 
aren’t all that useful). There are very hefty chapters 
on the political aspirations and organization of the 
sans-culottes, some of which I really needed to skip 
to actually finish the book. There’s also the glaring 
omission of any information regarding the actual 
insurrections and riots instigated by the sans¬ 
culottes, which is a big disappointment Despite all 
that, this may be the most thorough examination of 
the sans-culottes in the English language, so you 
might have to settle for this if the subject interests 
you. I do recommend it, especially for those with a 
high tolerance for history written by academics. 








Polly II - Plan for a Revolution in Docklands (2006,30min) and Supernumeraries (2003,21 min) directed by 
Anja Kirschner. 

I heard of Polly II because it was screened at Bristol Radical History Week 2006. The description from 
their website is: 

As a result of global wanning London's flooded Docklands have become a 
haven for pirates. The film imagines a future insurrection coloured by the 
legacy of dispossessed peasants, political radicals, whores, sailors, 
pirates, and former slaves whom once inhabited East London and fought a 
daily battle against their subjection to poverty, displacement and judicial 
terror (http://brh.org.uk/brhw2007/merryhell.html). 

As you may guess I got very excited. I got in touch with Anja and managed to get a copy of Polly II as well as her 
previous work Supernumeraries. I was trying not to get too excited waiting for the package. What if I psyched 
myself up too much and the movies couldn't live up to my expectations. Luckily they were as great as I had hoped 
and also completely different 

It’s hard to imagine what Polly II could look like. In the movie the inhabitants of London's flooded east 
end are living on the upper stories of flooded buildings. With tug boats, motor boats, cargo ships passing by. All I 
know is that every huge budget Hollywood film that I see with a lot of computer generated imagery looks terrible. 
They spend multi-millions of dollars and the results make me cringe. I don’t know what Anja Kirschner’s budget 
was for these films, but it was not million of dollars. And it looks so great. People are on their balconies with the 
waves washing against them. It is a little uncanny. It feels real. Polly II draws upon John Gay’s 1728 play The 
Beggar’s Opera and it’s banned sequel Polly. Polly II also draws upon Bertolt Brecht’s Threepenny Opera, which 
itself drew on the The Beggar's Opera. Sometimes Polly II sounds and feels like Brecht more so than a lot of 
contemporary stagings of his plays. This is a bit of Brecht with the urgency of struggle injected back into it 
Download the Polly II reader (anjakirschner.com/polly2/publication.html) and see some of the other influences. 
There is a lot crammed into 30 minutes. Filmed just before Hurricane Katrina, Kirscher draws connections in the 
reader between post-Kainna New Orleans, the East End of Polly II and contemporary struggles against 
gentriflcation in London, New Orleans and the rest of the world. 

Supernumeraries was shot on a gigantic container ship as well as a colonial tea clipper. 

The film collapses the romanticised portrayal of life at sea into an 
account of the precarious contemporary conditions of maritime law, 
statelessness and labour exploitation. 

It centres on the crisis of action precipitated by the discovery of a 
stowaway on board a cargo vessel, taking the captain to the limit point of 
his sovereignty (www.superniimeraries.org). 

It’s hard to describe. It’s mostly narration with shots of the container ship. There is a scrapbook for Supernumeraries 
as well (www.supemumeraries.org/resources/scrapbk01.html), which draws upon Peter Linebaugh & Marcus 
Rediker’s The Many Headed Hydra, articles about the legal status of stowaways, Rediker's Between the Devil 
and the Deep Blue Sea, Joseph Conrad's story The Secret Sharer, and an interview with a sailor who formerly 
sailed on British container ships. It’s a very dark and moving film. 

There is an interesting two page interview with Anja Kirschner in Vertigo magazine. She talked about her 
new film (presumably Trail of the Spider, which is mentioned on her website, but is never named in the interview) 
which is a western with black cowboys set in Hackney. She comments on the film: 

As with my previous work, I want to create a trans-historical 
setting where the past can shed light on new and recurring 
problems and create a productive representational dissonance. Thus 






outlaw figures that emerge during moments of capitalist expansion 
enter my films alongside their contemporary 'accomplices' as 
spectres of historical possibility ( William Fowler - Offshore 
Speculation: In Conversation: Anja Kirshner , director of Polly II: 

Plan for a revolution in Docklands in Vertigo Vol.3 No. 4, Winter 
2007). 

Awesome! Anja also mentions wanting to do a feature length film about the life of Jack Sheppard. Sheppard was a 
criminal in eighteenth century London who caused a sensation by escaping from prison four times before finally 
being hanged. He was also the inspiration for the main character in The Beggar's Opera. There is also quite a bit 
about him in Peter Linebaugh's The London Hanged. Very exciting indeed! 

Perhaps I'll leave Anja the final word with another quote from the interview, this time about Polly II: 

In Polly II a flood becomes the pretext for flushing out the urban poor. 

The water serves as a metaphor for aggressive urban gentrification and I 
worked with a cast of predominantly working-class actors, many of whom had 
lived through successive waves of displacement in the East End and were 
drawn to the film by their anger at what had happened in their area. 


It wasn't until two months after the film had been shot that Hurricane 
Katrina hit New Orleans and the aftermath, described by Mike Davis as 
perhaps the "biggest, most brutal urban-renewal project Black America has 
ever seen", was a real-life realisation of the metaphorical deluge in Polly 
II, an emergency that was engineered to become a tool for class cleansing - 
obviously a curious case of fiction preceding fact. But what has been 
happening in New Orleans is still happening on a less dramatic but no less 
vicious scale around us in London. 

/nrn^yx/iJU^ 


Whenever the subject of pirates comes up people inevitably bring up the Pirates of the Caribbean movies. I ve seen 
the first two and don’t really care about them. There are some movies, which unlike Pirates of the Caribbean, do 
have some relevance to this project. Here are a few (P.S. I've tried to keep the spoilers to a minimum, but there 
might be a couple): 

Winstanley(1975) is an amazing film about Gerrard Winstanley and the Diggers at St George s Hill in 1649. It s 
directed by Kevin Brownlow and is incredible historically accurate, right down to the breeds of pigs that were 
common at the time. The film is a little harsh towards the Ranters, and a Ranter character is looked at with dension, 
but this reflects Winstanley’s view and I wasn’t too insulted. Brownlow also co-directed It Happened Here (1966), 
and amazing alternate history film about Hitler’s occupation of England. Both films were truly independent and 
unlike anything made before or since. Both are available on DVD and Winstanley comes with a very interesting 
making of documentary. 

Bandit Queen(l995) is about the life of Phoolan Devi and is based on her diaries. She escaped a life of abuse as a 
child bride to become a bandit. Robbing from (and sometimes killing) rich high caste people and giving to the poor, 
Phoolan Devi ended up becoming a national figure and a symbol of the struggle for the rights of women and 
against the caste system. The film is good but contains some pretty intense depictions of violence and sexual 
assault, so nb. Directed by Shekhar Kapur and starring Seema Biswas as Phoolan Devi. Bandit Queen is on DVD 
and should be widely available. 

Salvatore Giuliano(1962) is an interesting film about the Sicilian bandit. Giuliano became a guerilla leader 
connected to Sicilian nationalists in the interesting post WWII era in Italy. Ultimately he was manipulated and then 
assassinated. Directed by Francesco Rosi, this film has a fancy Criterion release and should be available at many 
independent video stores. 

Second Awakening of Christina Klages(1978) is about three people who rob a bank to fund a radical kindergarten 
program. They then struggle to launder the money to get it back to the struggling program. One of them ends up at 
a commune in Portugal during the 1974 revolution. Directed by Margarethe von Trotta, who has directed many 






very interesting films including The Lost Honor of Katharina Blum, which deals with a Marxist urban guerilla 
group and tabloid journalism, and Rosa Luxemburg, which is about the German revolutionary. 

Red Psalm (1972) is an interesting film, although I only mention it here because of its relevance to Hobsbawm's 
Primitive Rebels. It depicts a failed revolt in Hungary involving a peasant socialist secret society. It has a lot of nice 
imagery of initiation under boughs cut from trees and that sort of thing. If s a bit bewildering because the movie has 
little dialog, although lots of music, singing and dancing. Lots of communist songs, long sweeping shots (as in 
fifteen minute shots with no cuts). Directed by Miklds Jancsd, who has made seventy or so films. I have no idea 
what the context of this movie was. It is very heroic and stirring, and probably meant to be communist propaganda 
of some sort Maybe the point was to criticize the superstition and ritual still present in this peasant socialism, 
much as Hobsbawm did in Primitive Rebels. Personally it seemed a lot more vibrant than Soviet factories or grim 
concrete cities. Maybe it was just the music. 

Ned Kelly (2003) is one of many film depictions of Australia’s most famous outlaw. Not to be confused with the 
1970 film of the same name starring Mick Jagger as Ned, this one is directed by Gregor Jordan and stars Heath 
Ledger. This film is a somewhat sanitized and very heroic depiction of Kelly. It portrays him as a Robin Hood type 
character to an outlandish degree. I don’t know that much about the real Ned Kelly, but no one could live up to this 
film. It does however make the film extremely entertaining. I couldn’t help but cheer Ned on as he robbed banks 
and burnt the mortgage and loan documents, effectively freeing the poor from their debts. In the final showdown 
the Kelly Gang plans to derail a train full of police and then shoot the survivors. What more could you ask for a 
mainstream film? 

Quilombo (1984) is a Brazilian film about Palmares, the largest and longest lasting of the Quilombos, communities 
of escaped slaves in Brazil. This film follows a group of slaves who lead an insurrection and escape to Palmares. It 
follows this group leading up to a final confrontation with the Portuguese colonials. Directed by Carlos Diegues. 

Piracy In The Straits (2005) is a documentary made for Australian tv (I think). I found it on the Pirate Bay (http:// 
thepiratebay.oig), appropriately enough. Its a pretty weird film, roughly half about the film maker talking to people 
in an Indonesian village across the straights of Malacca from Singapore. The village (and the whole area) are 
notorious as havens for pirates. The filmmaker finds some people willing to talk to him that give him truthful 
seeming, if somewhat uncontroversial information. Many people in the village make a living by stealing from ships 
passing through the strait. They often use fishing boats to climb onto the ships, often armed with machetes, and 
steal what they can. Often they flee if there is resistance from the crew, and sometimes there is violence. The ships 
are generally so under-crewed that the pirates can slip onto the boats, steal what they can, and slip off without 
notice. Organized crime tries to control the piracy and get a cut and is partially successful. There are some 
interviews with ship captains who say basically die same thing. 

The second half of the film is about the possibility of terrorists, namely Islamic extremists with links to A1 Qaeda, 
filling a hijacked ship frill of explosives and sailing into Singapore. There is a discussion of ships being hijacked 
and repainted and then re-sold. No doubt the naval world is shady, and no doubt Singapore might seem like a good 
target to blow up for some people. I'm just no sure how they are connected. Poor people stealing from virtually 

unguarded ships full of consumer goods sailing by their village has nothing to do with armed gangs hijacking ships 
or the potential for these ships to fall into the hands of terrorists. Or at least if there is a connection they don't point 
out what it is. This film is a pretty mixed bag, but maybe not a total waste of time. 


I haven’t seen La Bande a Bonnot (1969), which is probably just as well because as far as I can tell it’s never been 
released with English subtitles (maybe at some point on VHS?). It’s currently available in France on a region 2 
DVD. Directed by Philippe Fourastie. I have no idea if its good. It is online in its entirety (but without subtitles), 
the url is linked from this zine’s website. 

Another movie that I haven’t seen, this time in English, although only vaguely interesting is Anne of the Indies 
(1951). Directed by Jacques Tourneur, and staring Jean Peters as Capt. Anne Providence. This movie is allegedly 
based loosely on the life of Anne Bonny. Slightly more interesting seeming is Le Awenture di Mary Read (1961), 
an Italian production based on the life of Mary Read. Directed by Umberto Lenzi. Anne of the Indies seems to be 
on DVD in Europe, but not Le Awenture di Mary Read. 

Where can you get these films? That's a good question. I suggest you look at your local public library first. Second 
perhaps an independent video store that has a good selection. Another option is Zip or Netflix, DVD rental through 





the mail services. Both have huge selections. Bit torrent is a good option too for some things. In addition to the 
Pirate Bay you could try mininova.org. If anyone is aware of a private torrent site that has a lot of material like this 
I'd love to hear of it. I'm always interested in film suggestions too. Obviously this list is not meant to be exhaustive. 
There are a lot of movies in the world. 
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I went to the Garden of Love, 

And saw what I never had seen: 

A Chapel was built in the midst. 

Where I used to play on the green. 

And the gates of this Chapel were shut 
And "Thou shalt not" writ over the door; 

So I turned to the Garden of Love 
That so many sweet flowers bore; 

And I saw it was filled with graves. 

And tomb-stones where flowers should be; 

And Priests in black gowns were walking their rounds. 
And binding with briars my joys and desires. 


William Blake, Songs of Experience. 




























